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BY DR. J. PARIGOT, NEW YORK, 

lu this paper, we propose to study the civil and erim- 
intl relations of the insane with society. We shall have 
occasion to consider what, in reality, are the functions of 
experts in this connection. And in order to determine 
What may be done, with advantage, in America, it will 
he necessary to compare the legislation of foreign nations 
with the actual state of our medical jurisprudence. 

Dr. I. Ray, in his report to the Association of Super- 
intendents of American Asylums on legislation, said that, 
“the responsibility of the insane for criminal acts is still 
regulated, both in this country and Great Britain, by the 
common law, which is loose, inconsistent, vague and vacilla- 
ting.” The judgment of such authority permits us to take 
this as a granted point and to avoid the details of a long 
investigation. Nevertheless, if, as we find stated in the 
treatise on medical jurisprudence by Wharton and Stillé, 
medical science is, and must be, a part of the common law 
of the land, we should really possess a principle which, 
before courts and juries, must always be adequate to the 
state of knowledge and the degree of instruction and 
intelligence in the community. In the note appended to 
the 45th paragraph, these authors explain why common 
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law should be considered as a precipitate of the wisdom 
of all ages, all professions, all countries. 

Next comes the important question whether insanity 
must, unconditionally or not, be an exeuse for misde- 
meanor or crime. The best authors have always insisted 
on two different sources of insanity—the soul and the 
organism having the mind for its representative. Our 
responsibility depends upon the sanity of the two prin- 
ciples. Our actions are determined either by false con- 
ceptions, errors and vices, or it is by the morbid reaction 
of functional disorders or lesions of the tissues that our 
mind is disturbed, and that acts become involuntary. 
The French legislators have definitely recognized these 


distinctions. for in their code of laws there are two sorts of 


punishment, one that reaches the moral nature of the cul- 
prit, called the public disgrace, (Flétrissure,) and the other 
that which affects the body, imprisonment. If the will 
is absent, there is no imputableness. In ordinary cases 
hefore our courts, accidents give only a right to damages— 
never to a criminal action. Insanity is but an accident 


of our double nature, and therefore the responsibility of 


the insane never can become the principle of penal laws, 


some jurisconsults and psychopathists have tried to 


show. Partial responsibility can not be understood or ex- 
plained any more than that partial insanity can be proved 
to exist. A predominent mental symptom can not be 
taken for the disease itself, and in such cases there are 
other symptoms, although less apparent, that must be coné 
sidered. It is upon their ensemd/e that experts must form 
an opinion in their evidence before courts. Besides, par- 
tial responsibility which could be understood when applied 
to the sum of intelligence, instruction and education, is 
not measurable in a pathological case. It repugnates our 
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reason to say how much a patient has lost of his self-con- 
trol. 

Man is a unit. In mental diseases, his acts must be 
attributed to one of the two sources of insanity, moral or 
material, and the objective symptoms to the joint action 
of both. In all such cases, a pathological state will 
accompany mental manifestations. Supposing that neither 
of them were suflicient to convince an expert, it is his 
duty to declare it to the court by stating the diagnostic 
points of difference between health and disease. When 
« suflicient investigation has been made, the probability 
of justice is greater, though not certain, and it is for that 
reason, that in doubtful cases, an acquittal is preferable 
to condemnation. 

Many difficult cases present themselves in courts ; 
for instance, latent insanity, produced by a perverted 
morality and bad habits, or by incipient disease as the 
consequence of hereditary predisposition. Such cases 
have their representatives in the trial of Huntington in 
New York, and in that of Townley in England. Well 
characterized insanity in the so-called monomania or dias- 
trephia, or in cases connected with epilepsy, hysteria or 


other neuroses, ought never to make a man accountable 


for his actions, even when crimes have been committed 
outside of certain habitual delusions, fits or intervals, 
Justly to convict such a person it would be necessary to 
prove that a diseased mind has always the control of its 
faculties. But if one of the two principles of our nature 
is vitiatesl, the consequences can not be sufficient to dis- 
erace a sufferer more than what nature has done. The 
Komans expressed this idea in their legislation, when they 
said, Furiosus satis ipso furore punitur ; and during their 
time, if any doubt existed about mental soundness at the 
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moment of the commission of the act, it was then legally 
supposed that a crime had been committed under the 
influence of a mental infirmity, and not by wilful perver- 
sity, NY dubitelur quo tempore delinqueri, an lempore Juro- 
ris. ah Sadie mientis, in dubio est potias quod deling rit le jil- 
pore furoris. It is certainly curtous to observe the recent 
discussions of psychopathists who pretend the contrary in 
our days. What ancient legislation appears to have 
ignored is, that moral causes may gradually affect the ner- 
vous system and lead, by a material lesion of the brain, 
to real insanity. That was perhaps the cause why they 
punished for the commission of crimes with more or less 
severity, aecording as the convict appeared to possess 
more or less the power to resist impulses and propensities. 
The Romans employed the terms demens, mente capls, 
faluus, and furiosus, in the same sense that modern leg- 
islation employs the same terms translated dementia, 
imbecility and furor or mania. Medical psychology is 
an entirely new science, in which these terms have taken 
another sense, and other denominations been added. — It 
is for this reason that all sorts of difficulties arise between 
physicians and legists. We have said in other papers 
that the proper basis of legal philosophy had been little 
studied because volition had been denied asa faculty, and 
its pathology completely set aside; but the case is the 
same for the diseases affecting other faculties and neuroses 
in which the nervous system of motion is concerned. 
The French and Germans are still confined in their 
legal diagnoses to the terms démence, wahnginn, idiot- 
isme, blodsinn, and fureur, rasere’; and all the numerous 
distinctions of psychopathy must be, necessarily, forced 
into these legaldenominations. Casesadmitting of excuse 


have been also taken from the Roman legislation, where 
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the two extremes of the disease were considered as 
reasons for impunity ; falut infelicitas eum excusal— 


furtost nulla voluntas est. But in recent legislation delu- 


sions and hallucinations are considered as the two princi- 
pal symptoms of insanity, and henee the long and curi- 
ous speculations on their nature made in courts. Of 
course, it will continue until the truesymptoms of insanity, 
manifested at the same time by body and mind, are 
acknowledged to be the only (liagnosties of insanity. 
Evidently the looked for characteristies of insanity may 
he different in some respects, and appreciated according 
to the point of view taken. In moral philosophy, it is 
merely the dispossession of the ego, the loss of conscious- 
ness. Anciently, and is even now by some jurists, in- 
sanity was defined to be a total or partial deprivation of 
the power of reasoning, and of distinguishing right from 
wrong; Whilst now, for most forensic purposes, insanity 
is but the loss of the power of control over the mental 
faculties, and involves the absence of the free-will. — In 
civil legislation, the degree of responsibility is not the 
same as in criminal legislation; the importance and dan- 
ger of certain acts are not the same. Considering the 
necessity of preserving the order and security of society, 
insanity, from an administrative point of view, begins 
when a person of unsound mind endangers the commu- 
nity and his own life and property. And here we may 
remark that in a population of ten thousand inhabitants, 
with ten to twelve hundred insane left completely free, 
only about ten per cent. of the latter required isolation. 
Finally, for physicians, insanity is an idiopathie or 
sympathetic disease of the brain, which opposes its 
physiological and psychical functions, and which is 
always demonstrable by mental and physical symptoms. 
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It is clear to us that all moral indications must be accom- 
panied and verified by pathological symptoms. There- 
fore, leaving to jurisconsults the appreciation of the moral 
causes and the legal diagnostics of crime, with all attend- 
ant circumstances, our criterion of insanity must be only 
pathology, not as the learned Griesinger says, in the mor- 
bid anatomy, but rather in its symptomatology. It will 
then matter very little whether an act of a maniac or 
monomaniae depends on, or lies within or without the 
limits of his delusions. This has nothing to do with the 
medical inquiry. Besides, have we not seen that in moral 
insanity, or diastrephia, there are no apparent delusions, 
no errors of judgment, but a lesion of the faculty of voli- 
tion manifested by the perversity of actions or appetites? 
These moral symptoms would be of little weight in dis- 
criminating between a felon and an insane person, if phys- 
ical symptoms were not present to insure the expert 
against simulation. The question whether the accused 
Was Insane or not, at the time of the perpetration of a 
crime is, and must be, for medical experts, only a ques- 
tion of pure medical diagnosis, and not a moral or legal 
speculation on the nature of the act. Here perhaps is 
the place to Oppose the singular pretentions of some psy- 
chopathists who speak of a sort of power to know 
whether a man is insane or not. This would lead us into 
still greater confusion. On those solemn occasions when 
human justice asks for the result of our experience for 
the discovery of truth, when the life, honor and fortune 
of individuals and their families are in our hands, we must 
conscientiously remain in the sphere of our attributions, 
and leave toe the experienced jurist or philosopher, the 
appreciation of un pulse s, or other moral influ- 


ences of human acts. Our real power and dignity con- 
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sist in the right application of clinical knowledge, entirely 
divested of metaphysical speculation. 

In civilacts, we have said that the question of insanity 
presented less difficulty. If a will or any other docu- 
ment, contains nothing but what good sense and morality 
permit, it is of little importance whether the person who 
made it was afflicted with some mental infirmity or not, 
for it is in the act itself that may be found the principles 
of its admission or rejection. In promissory contracts, 
by which parties are engaged to perform or to contribute 
to some personal duty or action, it is clear that insanity 
is, by itself, an impediment to the contract. Some difli- 
culties relating to responsibility which have sometimes 
divided opinions, have had their cause in the assimilation 
of crime and insanity. It has been said that violent 
passions destroyed liberty, and that a man who had lost 
the control of his actions was really insane. The great 
difference lies in the cause which leads to the commission 
of crime. In one ease, the cause might have been 
avoided, and there are no symptoms of insanity, and in 
the other, the cause is fatal, whilst the physician can 
trace them, and find the symptoms present. Much has 
heen said about delusions. Some are physiological, and 
may be compared to a common error—others are of a 
morbid nature, and accompanied by insanity. It is clear 
that judges have made and still make a confusion be- 
tween the two. 

The general principle of the French code of laws con- 
cerning crimes is that, where there is no intention of 
doing harm there is no criminality. The same code of 
procedure requires that the judge should rule that the 
question of responsibility should be settled by the jury, 
when the accused is under sixteen years of age. If the 
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jury declares the accused to have acted without judg- 


ment, he is aequitted, but if the verdict is “ guilty,” as 
having acted with knowledge, he is less severely punish- 
ished on account of his youth. In its relations to insan- 
ity, the absence of moral liberty admits of no responsi- 
bility—the penal code determines that there is no erimi- 
nality when the accused was in a state of dementia at 
the time of the action, or that he was subjeet to a 
force over which he had no control. — French juries have, 
besides their power as judges of facts, that of mitigating 
the punishment by adding to their verdict * that there 
exists in the case extenuating circumstances.” — It hap- 
pens often that such declaration implies a contradiction 
with their verdict. The term dementia,” in French 
legislation, means insanity in general, and the only point 
is Whether the perpetrator was insane or not at the mo- 
ment of the deed. Nevertheless, the law punishes a 
erime perpetrated during a lucid interval, or during the 
intermittence of attacks of mental derangement. 

ln Belgium, France and the Khenish provinces, which 
have the same eode of laws, the question, Whether an 
accused is insane or not, must be submitted to experts. 
Sutlicient time is allowed for that purpose, and the per- 
son to be examined is ordinarily sent to an asylum, where 
experts have their residence. This procedure is much 
preferable to our mode of taking the opinion of physi- 
cians, (some having no experience in’ psychopathy) in 
the court, and without a written report made by them 
on the special case. As we have said, North America 
has inherited all the worn-out judicial forms of Norman 
laws introduced into England by William the Conqueror. 
The late trial of Townley has shown its defects to such 


an extent that Sir George Gray, the Home Secretary of 
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Mnglind, presented a bill in Parliament, in order to intro- 
duce a similar procedure to ascertain the sanity or insanity 
ofa person before committing him for trial. The courts of 
appeal of Belgium, acl ing in these cases as our grand juries 


do, nominate the experts, and order the examination to take 


place in one of the asylums. The report being made by 


the experts, anid approved hy the court, the accused is 
either committed for trial before a court of assize, or sent 
to anasylum to be kept untilcured. Incase of recovery, 
the court pronounces that he may be set at liberty. 
When the suspected accused, who pleads msanity, is 
sent before the court of assize and the jury, the presi- 
dent of the court has power put to the to jury the question 
whether the accused was Insane or not at the time he com- 
initted the crime. — If the president of the court does not 
put the sanity in doubt, it has often been seen that the 
jury acquitted, because the verdict of “ guilty ” implies 
sanity, and that * not guilty ”* declares the accused irre- 
sponsible. In the same code of laws, a person under 
twenty-one years of age is an infant, and at the time of 
his becoming of age, he may be interdicted, if his reason 
has not been developed, or if, after possessing his facul- 
ties, he should have lost them. Any weak-minded per- 
son may be subjected by the court to a judiciary counsel 
over him, in order to give him assistance in all the publie 
acts of civil life. The French law goes still further and 
enacts “that a person of age who is in an habitual state 
of imbeeility, dementia or furor, must be interdicted, 
even when that mental state presents lucid intervals.” 
The word /abifua/ means here that the person must be 
ordinarily in a state permitting no control of actions. Of 
course, errors or physiological delusions, bad morals, or 
disorderly conduct, are no sufficient cause for interdiction, 
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since in these cases, the conscience is the supreme judge 
of the sane individual. Therefore, in cases of interdic- 
tion, the mental affection must be well characterized by 
experts. Article 488 of the code refuses all civil rights 
to the interdicted. They cannot dispose either of their 
persons or their property during life, or after death, and 
they are prohibited from marrying.  Interdiction is a 
real spoliation of natural and civil rights. Not only his 
property is taken from the unhappy sufferer, but also his 
liberty. The natural consequences are, the interdicted 
becomes a mere burden for the persons who have inheri- 
ted, during lus life, all his goods and chattels. 

We might here examine how lightly our commissions 
de lunatico inquirendoave granted, and show how much such 
public exposure is objectionable; but still we think it much 
preferable to the French law, because there exists here 
the guarantees of a verdict given by a jury which is well 
able to appreciate the faculties necessary and indispensa- 
ble in order to manage one’s affairs in life. It is remark- 
able that the modern legislators have followed entirely 
the Romans, whe judged insanity only by the quantity 
of the mental lesion. Modern science has admitted that 
mental diseases differ in the mode and the qguali/y of 
their various symptoms. The French civil code reeog- 
nizes that a mental incapacity may also annul certain 
acts. It says that, to make a donation to another living 
person, or to execute a will, one must be of a sane mind. 
The consequence of such an article of the law is that, to 
cancel or annul the validity of such acts, demonstrative 
proofs of insanity must be given by the plaintiff. —Par- 
tial insanity, if such a thing could exist, would not be 
sufficient to make a will void, if the act itself was proof 


of the sanity of the testator when he made it. 
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In this review of the French code of laws, we have 
shown that psychopathy was not,as it ought to have been, 
the basis for legislation. The code was made during the 
reign of the first Bonaparte, and neither Pinel nor Es- 
quirol were consulted. It is not extraordinary, there- 
fore, that it contains so many blanks and uncertainties. 
Some of its contradictions are evident. In the /ab/eau 
des maladies mentales, which | published in 1852, I 
noted the contradiction between the articles 489 (civil 
code) and O44, (penal code.) In the first, it is ordered 
that a person shall be interdicted and deprived of all his 


civil rights, even if he presents intervals of lucidity. By 


the second article, the same person, however interdicted, 
might be declared responsible for his acts. It appears 
that one or the other principle ought to have prevailed, 
Kxperience has shown that during insanity with lucid 
intervals, the patient is often ina state of obnubilation 
much resembling that experienced after epileptic fits. 
In the presence of so many imperfections of the laws, 
the French legislator appears to have sought a 
remedy by leaving suflicient room for judges and juries 
to follow their own impressions. The code says, first, 
that infringements of law are voluntary or involuntary, 
and that the voluntary ones may be distinguished as 
those which are perpetrated with premeditation or ambush, 
and those which are erensable. Among these are natu- 
rally comprised those in which the circumstances or the 
mental disposition of the accused may be taken into ae- 
count. Adding to these manifestations the power of the 
jury to admit extenuating circumstances, so that the strin- 
veney of many principles, either rendered superanuated 
by science, or in themselves ambiguous, is avoided. 


The medico-legal relations of the insane are perhaps 
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better defined in the Prussian code, called A/yemern 
handrecht. 1t would be interesting did the limits of this 
article admit, to collect all the various statutes of the 
whole German Empire, which elucidate difficult: points 
concerniug our subject. The following principles are 
extracted from the laws now in vogue in Prussia, some 
of which have been enacted recently. The first is that 


juries alone decide questions of moral responsibility, and 


that a person not being in possession of the faculty of 
acting freely is not amenable to the law. In the next 
principles we find again the remains of Roman legis- 
lation: those who are completely deprived of the use 
of their reason are legally termed furious (rasende,) 
demented (wahnsinnige); those who are deprived of the 
faculty of reflecting on the consequences of their actions 
are termed legally (blidsinnige.) Respeeting 
rights which are acquired by age, the furious and 
demented are considered as children of seven years ; 
and imbeciles, as infants under fourteen. One of the 
greatest defects of the French legislation is that experts 
are not positively Necessary for civil courts to prohounce 
on insanity. The Prussian code orders that, to verify 
that a suspected person is furious, demented or imbecile, 
a medical exploration must be made in the presence of 
a judge. This principle adapts itself to the often felt 
necessity of a joint action of jurist and psychopathist in 
a decision having for its result the deprivation of liberty 
and civil rights. In the United States especially such a 
law ought to exist. The insane, says the A/gemein han- 
drecht, must be put under continual surveillance to pre- 
vent them from injuring themselves or others.  Civilly. 
individuals who are placed under guardianship for 


dementia, imbecility or furor, are unable to make con- 
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tracts or execute a will; but when in possession of their 
fuculties, they must be relieved of their guardianship 
and the status of incapacity. An eminent French writer 
and psychopathist, M. H. de Castelnau, has caleulated 
that during every year in the number of legal interdic- 
tions, one exoneration takes place in nearly every twenty- 
four sentences legally pronounced, It is also heceessary 
to remark that this proportion is not adequate to the 
mean number of recoveries, and shows that some injus- 
tice must take place. In fact, it is almost acknowledged 
everywhere that when interdiction takes place, it is often 
for the sake of stripping an individual rather than secur- 
ing his welfare. The Prussian law requires that the 
civil courts shall have the investigation made in its 
presence and that of the guardian, when liberty must be 
restored to an interdicted person, In criminal courts, 
judges are ordered by the law to study the mental disposi- 
tions of the accused, and if they find indications of 
insanity or mental weakness they must conduct the 
examination with the assistance of experts. The duties 
of the psychopathist is to trace the cause and symptoms of 


insanity. In cases of interdiction, two experts must 


necessarily be employed and they proceed to the examina- 
tion in the presence of the judge and the family. — If 
there be a disagreement between the family and the 
guardian, the unanimity of experts carries the decision. 
If the two experts disagree, the judge calls in a third 
expert. At last, their written opinion, with its motives, 
founded on science, may be sent for ulterior adjudication 
to a superior court. Both in the deprivation of eivil 
rights or in their restitution, science is the supreme 
reason; and this principle which fails in all legislation, 
English, French or American, is the proof of the high 
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civilization of Prussia. It would be curious to compare 
the opinions of English and American judges who, in 
their charges to the juries, affect the greatest contempt 
for psychopathy. Lord Campbell said to three learned 
and respected physicians, * You may go home to your 
patients and be more usefully employed there than you 
have been here.” Another judge said, * That his experi- 
ence had taught him there were very few cases of insanity 
in Which any good came from the examination of medical 
witnesses.” But nothing exceeds the impudence of the 
following speech made by Mons. Troplong, the actual 
President of the French Senate and that also of the 
highest court of France, called cour de cassation. 


Medicine, so called legal, pretends, since some time, to foree its 
oracles on jurisprudence. It must be confessed, what I 
have seen and heard, since | became a judge, goes beyond all possible 
limits. If we were to believe psychopathists, there exists not an indi 
vidual who can not be made and considered amonomaniac. If Pasca] 
was not dead, he might take care of himself, since I know Doctors 
whe consider him as having been hallucinated. Socrates, is really 
fortunate to have lived and died centuries ago, for he has left the rep 
utation of being the wisest of men, whereas | could find in many 
learned medical papers that he was a monomaniae on account of his 
familiar demon or spirit that haunted him, At last, 1 must say it, 
how many medical consultations have | not seen, in which the scenes 
of our divine Moliére were minutely rehearsed! The slightest ner 
yous contraction of the face, a familiar wink, a peculiar way of ex 
pression, a movement, and to say it, the simplest and most natural 
things were made into symptonis just as the frequent spitting of M. 
de Pourceaugnac! And that they should wish that we judges, who 
hold in hand the liberty and civil capacity of citizens, would ever con 
sider of any value those frivolous symptonis in order to solve ques 
tions in which the sacred rights of men, their honor and the welfare 
of their families are concerned! Tam of opinion that the so-called 
medico-legal science has not added any serious principles to the 


accepted doctrines of jurisprudence, and that it can not modify them 


in any way. 
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This contempt for science has no foundation. We have 
tried to show that our intempestive meddling in pure 
legal questions has always wounded the pride.of judges. 
If physicians have tried, too often perhaps, to save from 
punishment individuals whose insanity was not clearly 
proved, there are numerous cases in which judges and 
juries have sent to the scaffold miserable deluded insane. 
Physicians can hardly be blamed because their feelings 
may have overpowered their stern judgment. Certainly 
such reproach can not be made against Mons. Troplong, 
whose high position at the head of the first court of France, 
and as the president of the senate, is the result of Louis 
Napoleon's suecess during the night of December 2d, 
Sot. In Germany such language would never be em- 
ployed by learned jurisconsults. Their code of laws is 
the result of their experience ; and it isa rule with them 
that whenever the mental state of « person may be ques- 
tioned in civil or criminal actions, not only that science 
should be consulted, but that the opinion of experts 
decides to a certain point, the adjudication of the case. 
The celebrated Dr. Casper, who was private councillor to 
the King of Prussia, and one of the high dignitaries of 
the state, had such a reputation that courts adopted, almost 
blindly, his reports. These certainly, as psychopathists 
may have often remarked, were not always in conformity 
with psycho-medical observation. — But respect for science 
made his verdicts accepted. In Prussia, psychopathists 
are bound to form their opinion by a conscientious study 
of cases; they must visit repeatedly accused parties, 
they must have conferences with the families and private 
physicians of the same. In court, they must report on 
the physical health, describe the habitus corporis and 
syinptoms, then make their observations known on the 
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mental freulties, the peculiarities, manner, &e. They 
must report the conversations they have had with the 
examined prisoners, and give their provisory opinion on 
the case which must be followed by written statement of 
the whole investigation. 

If we compare our procedure in courts of justice, we 
must confess that we are a long distance in the rear of 
such an advance in civilization; but it is against English 
procedure that our strictures now chiefly bear. To give 
an instance of the uncertainty of our principles in’ erim- 
inality of the insane, and the insulliciency of the proce- 
dure, we will only mention the case of Luigi Buranelli, 
an Ltalian who was executed in England in 1855 for hav- 
ing shot a man he supposed to be his rival in’ the affee- 
tions of a woman of low character.  Buranelli had been 
melancholic after the death of his legitimate wife and had 
been set free, as recovered. In this trial, physicians of 
great authority had entered the witness box full of the 
conceit of scientific authority. Perhaps none of them 
had studied sufficiently or hardly observed Buranelli. 
Now Dr. Bueknill, who advocates a reform of the legal 
proceedings in England, and has declared that physical 
symptoms ought also to be described, says, in his treatise 
* On unsoundness of mind in relation to criminal acts,” page 
4, of the preface, relating to Buranelli’s case, that, * sup- 
posing that an equal weight of authority was given to 
evidence of all the medical witnesses, this singular trial 
would seem to be tantamount to the practical resolution 
of the following proposition: Supposing a man to be 
proved of unsound mind at some period before the com- 
mission of a crime, and to be of sound mind at some 
period subsequent to its commission, what is his probable 


state when the crime was committed ?” 
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We would ask if a probability can ever be a suflicient 
solution of a question of life and death? The supposi- 
tion that the probable state was mental soundness because 
there can be Ui///e doubt that men commit criminal acts 
after they have recovered from a state of insanity much 
more frequently than men suddenly recover from a state 
of insanity after the commission of the criminal act. 
Such reasons are not sufficient for a conviction and execu- 
tion, and the learned Bucknill defends a case against 
which his writings are a continued protest. I would ven- 
ture to maintain quite a contrary opinion, namely, that 
the circumstances of an act can not form important data 
to ascertain if it was committed by an insane person. 
Dr. Bucknill says a little further on that, “if the ante- 
cedent mental unsoundness was of a kind to give occa- 
sion to the overt act, and if the circumstances of the act 
itself were of a kind to be explained by the mental dis- 
ease, there can be little doubt that the jury would decide 
rightly in attributing the act to the influence of insanity. 
Unfortunately, in Buranelli’s case no such relations could 
be traced. On this ground, and on Buranelli’s subsequent 
soundness of mind, the condemnation and execution of 
the murderer may be fully justified.” Our objection to 
this theory is that it leads us from the pathological ground 
into speculations on the probable motives of actions, which 
belong for their appreciation to juries and courts. Taking 
the ensemble of Dr. Bucknill’s excellent views contained 
in the volume under consideration, we would say that 
his opinion is: Psychopathists, called experts in courts, 
ought only to attend to their department of scientific 
investigations ; that is, to give a complete description and 


history of the case and the medical diagnosis (not the 
legal one) founded on the physical and moral symptoms, 
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and describe what they have seen and can swear to. As 
for the result of their conscientious evidence, they may 
think of it and leave the rest to human justice to dispose 
of the best way possible, with all Mons. Troplong’s science 
to the bout of it. 

Any of our States that will enact laws on the civil, 
criminal and penal relations of the insane with society, 
and a proper legal procedure to try those cases, so as to 
prevent false imprisonments and judicial errors, will bene- 
fit humanity by the initiation of such a reform. 

We do not pretend to have found the real remedy, but 
if our efforts were equal to our desire of doing good to 
the insane, and to be useful to our adopted country, our 
aim would,in some measure, be fulfilled. Other physicians, 
more able, will carry further this interesting subject. We 
conclude this paper by the following propositions as the 
result of its contents : 

I. A case of insanity must be considered under three 
different points of view, to bear on all its social relations. 

a. Medically, implying the possibility of a medical 
diagnostic by physical and mental symptoms. 

b. Legally, as presenting the question of responsibility, 
mental capacity and its civil and criminal consequences, 
which question belongs exclusively to judges and juries. 

e. Administratively, as whether or not the insane per- 
son must be isolated, his property taken from him, or 
that he be placed under guardianship, as an infant. 

Il. The liberty of a citizen or person being insane, 


or suspected of it, can only be broken upon or infringed 
under the following circumstances : 

a. When there is actual furor or raving insanity. 

6. On the warrant of a judge or court, with the sworn 
affidavits of two physicians. This document to be legally 
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valuable should contain both the mental and corporeal 
symptoms of the patient. These affidavits must not 
have more than ten days of date before the isolation. 

Ill. No private isolation of insane patients can be 
permitted even in their own houses or that of their fam- 
ilies, without the license of judges or courts of the district. 
Sufficient security for the moral and material benefit of 
the isolated person must be afforded. 

IV. During the first five days of the isolation of 
insane patients, either in their own houses or in a public 
or private asylum, an official statement, signed by the 
physician, will be made each day and sent to the clerk 
of the court of the district or county. 

V. Ineach case of insanity, its history, symptoms, 
diagnosis and treatment, shall be reported in a special 
case-book, and signed by the physician. 

VI. In case of recovery from insanity or imbecility, 


it is the duty of the physician to record it instantly in 


the case-book, and give notice of it to the court or judge 
who gave the warrant, and to the family of the patient. 

Vil. If the patient is only convalescent, the medical 
officer may send him home for trial, and trust him, under 
certain conditions, determined in a written document, to 
the care of his friends. 

VIII. All public or private asylums, or any physi- 
cian keeping even one insane boarder in his family, must 
be legally authorized to receive such patient as boarder 
or boarders. 

IX. Ali public or private asylums or physicians, keep- 
ing even one insane boarder, are placed under the im- 
mediate inspection and supervision of commissioners of 
lunacy. The insane kept by their family must be sub- 
mitted to the same rule. 
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X. Allinsane poor will be maintained at the expense 
of the State. 

XI. For each insane person in good circumstances, the 
surrogate shall order and direct that his estate or property, 
or the proceeds thereof be employed for the welfare and 
recovery of the patient. 

XII. No letters, or written documents emanating 
from isolated patients and directed to public authorities, 
shall be stopped. 

XI. A law will determine the functions of the 
board of lunacy as a judiciary court, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF COURAGE, 


BY M. A. CASTLE.® 


Writers on moral philosophy have generally regarded 
courage as a primary quality of the mind. Gall thus 
considered it; at least, he admitted an organ of courage, 
which Spurzheim afterward termed combativeness. 

In fact, observation proves the existence in man of a 
propensity to fight, to resist. But this propensity is not 
alone the source of all the various manifestations of cour- 
age, many of which are produced by the aid of other 
primitive mental qualities. For example, calm resolu- 
tion, impetuous bravery, and that purely moral courage 
of which patience and fortitude are direct manifestations, 
do not wholly arise in the quality of resistance. 

Any one of these varieties of courage may character- 
ize a man in whom the others are wanting. Or, indeed, 


* Translated from the Annales Médico-Psychologiques, for Novem- 
ber, 1864. 
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they may all appear in the same individual; although 
instances of this kind must be rare. A man who can 
silence his fears when he has to avenge his wounded 
honor, or who can go to the stake without emotion, may 
yet lack the necessary resolution to avow and sustain a 
conviction in defiance of public opinion. These different 
forms of courage, and all others, are due to the action, 
either separate or combined, of five mental faculties, to 
which phrenologists have given the names of destructive- 


ness, combativeness, firmness, self-esteem, and hope. A 


brief analysis of each of these faculties will enable us 
the better to comprehend their combined action. 

The faculty designated by Gall, tendency to homicide, 
was, ata later day, termed by Spurzheim destructiveness ; 
a name which no doubt expresses much better the true 
nature of the faculty, but which still does not describe 
its most simple characteristic. It is certain that the fae- 
ulty in question excites a feeling of pleasure in violence 
and destruction of all kinds, but there is every reason to 
helieve that it is also the source of something which has 
always occupied the attention of philosophers, the ten- 
dency to physical activity. 

It is not less true that observation forces us to recog- 
nize the existence, in many persons, of an instinctive 
tendency to destroy not only inanimate objects, but also 
living beings, and causes a feeling of pleasure at the sight 
of suffering. We can not attribute these phenomena to 
any combination of other faculties, and, besides, they are 
manifested too often in those who have a large organ of 
destructiveness to admit of any doubt of the relation as 
cause and effect. 

I am, then, disposed to believe that destructiveness, in 
its primary action, gives rise to physical activity, and that 
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in certain evolutions, and connections with other faculties, 
it excites anger, and the feeling of pleasure in causing 
to suffer, or at the sight of suffering. 

As for this last manifestation, it certainly diminishes, 
in a very sensible degree, with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, especially among the educated classes of society. 
Of course, I speak only of the general fact, for we know 
that kindness and pity are natural sentiments, and that, 
on the other hand, the most careful education will not 
always subdue the tendency to destructiveness. 

We are apt to think that children are naturally inclined 
to be cruel. But we should remember that when one is 
ignorant of the suffering inflicted by him, he is not cruel 
in the true sense of the word; and lam persuaded that if 
we took greater pains to make children understand, from 
their earliest years, the evil they do, the thought of mu- 
tilating insects, or maltreating animals, would be revolting 
to them. Those only who have intelligence enough to 
comprehend the suffering of others may be justly 
charged with cruelty. 

These, then, are the characteristics of the faculty termed 
destructiveness. If, now, we consider its useful and need- 
ful manifestations, we shall see that there is not one of 
our faculties to which it may not be a valuable aid in com- 
municating something of its energy. Without it, the 
best and most generous natures would, in certain cireum- 
stances, lack practical worth. It gives force to the ex- 
pression of indignation, vigor to literary composition and 
eloquence, and to works of art, boldness and power. 

The more closely we examine this faculty, the more 
we shall be convinced that to every abuse of which it is 


susceptible some good use may be opposed. It is equally 
the source of blind wrath, and of energetic action. 
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Without it, progress would be impossible; for progress 
implies change, which can not take place without an act 
of destruction, either moral or physical. Like all our 
primitive faculties, this has its echo, its counterpart in 
the universe of nature. There is not the least portion 
of our planet, or of the vast sidereal system, but is in a 
continual process of destruction and renewal. Not even 
our own bodies are exactly the same to-day as yesterday. 
The principles of destruction and construction are there 
represented by the processes of waste and repair. 

[ proceed to the consideration of combativeness. 

It is not doubted that there is in man a faculty which 
impels him to resist whenever his freedom of action is 
opposed. Many writers have recognized this tendency. 
I will cite only one of them, Brown, who says: 

We all have in us a faculty which serves as a constant protector ; 
which may sleep, it is true, but only when its vigilance is not needed, 
and which awakes at the first approach of danger, becoming more 
attentive and determined in proportion to the violence of the threat- 
ened attack. 

This description, however, includes only a part of the 
mental phenomena which must be attributed to the com- 
bativeness of the phrenologists. It indicates only the 
passive condition of the faculty, and not its spontaneous 
and emotional movements. These last are manifested in 
various ways, as in the taste for warlike tales and spec- 
tacles, and in the disposition to venturesome undertak- 
ings, and to a military life. We must be careful not to 
confound this instinct with the love of destruction, or 
with cruelty. There is between them this essential dif- 
ference; destructiveness may act upon an unresisting 
object, which combativeness never does. 


It is evident that the fighting instinct is a necessary 
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element of courage, but does not alone constitute its 
highest form. For this the aid of other mental qualities 
is required, and especially resolution, the idea of which 
is not embraced in our notion of combativeness. 

Resolution is not a simple instinct, but supposes a 
motive, which in its turn, supposes desire and knowledge. 
As far as I know, the mental principle which forms the 
basis of resolution has never been recognized as a prim- 
itive faculty, except by the phrenologists, who have 
named it firmness. And they have rather indicated cer- 
tain of its manifestations than declared its essential 
nature. Spurzheim, and others after him, have said that 
itis very difficult to define the faculty of firmness. 
Nevertheless, we may accurately enough describe the 
mental state which this termis used to express,as the power 
to follow out the line of action which has been deter- 
mined upon, in spite of the influence of other feelings, 
and in the face of unfavorable circumstances. 

Evidently, we do not need firmness to keep on in a 
way in all respects easy and agreeable. Nor can we con- 
ceive of activity under similar conditions. We may 
compare firmness, taken by itself, to what has been called 
the vis inertia of physical nature. It is like a rock, 
which neither moves forward or backward, but receives 
every shock without being stirred in the least. Without 
intelligence, it is nothing else than obstinacy. We can 
say that a man is firm, only when he knows why he 


persists in an idea or an intention. 
We come, now, to the fourth of the faculties we have 
named as constituents of courage, in its full meaning. 
Under different names, such as self-confidence, love of 
rule, pride, and hauteur, most writers on mental philoso- 
phy have treated of a tendency which would seem to be, 
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in its primary and direct manifestation, the feeling of 
personal power, independence, or dignity. It is the self- 
esteem of the phrenologists. The phrase self-confidence, 
employed by Reid and others, appears to me better to 
express the simple manifestation of this faculty than self- 
esteem, which includes the idea of intelligence. A man 
may estimate highly enough his mental endowments, and 
yet entirely lack a just confidence in his powers. And, 
on the other hand, he may have the fullest confidence in 
himself, without judging too partially his real importance. 

Neither of these terms, however, embraces all the phe- 
homena Which must be referred to the faculty under con- 
sideration. Aside from the question of name, without 
doubt there is in human nature an elemental principle, in 
which the feeling of independence and dignity has its 
legitimate source, but which, acting entirely by itself, 
wives rise simply to the feeling of personal power and 
importance, and causes him who is largely endowed with 
it to believe that every thing in himself is good and 
admirable. 

Self-esteem (tu use a phrenological term) may, like 
all the other faculties, be manifested in a vicious form. 
lor example, it may produce pride, hauteur, contempt, 
and some of the worst forms of egotism. But on the 
other hand, without it there is no true dignity, no true 
independence, and consequently no appreciation of the 


dignity of others, or their own right of independence. 


If self-esteem sometimes makes tyrants of men, it also 
arouses the oppressed and impels them to claim their 
rights. Acting alone, it may say my right, but when 
allied with the moral sentiments, it says our right; our 
privilege, and not my privilege; our country, not my 
country. Whether it is manifested with greatness or 
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egoism ; whether acting alone or in combination with 
other faculties, its distinctive character, as I have before 
said, is the feeling of personal superiority. Thence 
arises, no doubt, the humiliation felt by a proud and 
conscientious man when he hascommitted an act unworthy 
of him. Thence his indignation when insulted or slight- 
ed by others. 

The relations of this faculty to courage are very evi- 
dent. No doubt, courage may exist, in a very high de- 
gree, without that assurance of suecess which self-esteem 
tends to confer; but then it wants the initiative. It 
is not necessary to prove that of two men placed in the 
same position, he who has the most confidence in him- 
self will be the most given to hazardous enterprises. 

The assurance of suecess may, however, spring from 
another source; that is, from that which gives us con- 
fidence not in our own powers, but in our good fortune,— 
from the feeling of joyful anticipation, of hope, in short, 
which constantly presents before the mind the chances 
favorable to our enterprises, and paints the happy real- 
ization of our desires. 


Some writers have declared hope to be made up of 
desire and inference. This can not be, for desire may be 
strong, and reason show clearly, the chances of success, 
yet hope remain silent. On the other hand, hope some- 
times remains when reason yields but little foundation 
for it. In faet, then, it is a sentiment su/ generis, which 
can not be resolved into other constitutive faculties. In 
our enterprises, in our uncertainties, in danger and difli- 
culties, courage would often not suflice to contend with 
and overcome obstacles, if hope did not a hundred-fold 


increase our strength, inspiring us before the struggle 
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with that assurance of success which reason could only 
derive from experience. 
By looking closely into this subject, we shall be con- 


vineed that all manifestations of courage, as they appear 


in ourselves or our acquaintances, or are recorded in his- 
tory, may be referred to one or more of the five faculties 
whose analysis we have here undertaken. And the in- 
numerable modifications which result from the preponder- 
ance of any one of these faculties, may be observed as 
readily in moral as in physical courage. The distinction 
between moral and physical courage rests, indeed, in the 
differences of their manifestation ; which are due to the 
influences of the moral and intellectual faculties in gen- 
eral, and also to the nature of the objects or circumstan- 
ces under which the sentiment is called into action. 

Both physical and moral courage may be either offen- 
sive or defensive. In both, the principle of attack is 
destructiveness; that of defence, combativeness. These 
two united form the quality which, in respect to physical 
courage, we term bravery ; used especially in reference 
to attack or vigorous defence, though not necessarily 
excluding the idea of resolution. In taking a redoubt 
by storm, or in attacking troops formed into a square, 
there is special need of energy and impetuosity, that is, 
bravery ; while those who sustain the attack have the 
same need of resolution. The resolute man may be brave, 
as the brave man may be resolute, but the two qualities 
do not necessarily go together. The different kinds of 
courage are often very clearly distinguished in long cam- 
paigns. Certain nations, and certaindivisions of an army, 
are better for brilliant and daring attack than for obsti- 
nate defence. 

Each one of the faculties I have passed under notice 
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may give its characteristic to courage, which however, is 
never so lofty and efficient as when combativeness and 
firmness are most conspicuous in it. Destructiveness 
gives energy and violence, but yields before an object 
more powerful or more imposing than it had expected to 
encounter; while combativeness, and still more combat- 
iveness and firmness united, rise higher in proportion as 
difficulties are increased. 

Self-esteem predominating over reason and untaught 
by experience, gives birth to that presumption which has 
only the appearance of courage, and is of no value where 
bravery or resolution are required. As for hope, it ean 
only give that semblance of courage which appears when 
the thoughts of the present are lost in happy dreams of 
the future. 

A very diverse influence is exercised, by the other 
mental faculties, upon those which constitute courage, but 
there is not one of them which may not, under certain 
circumstances, excite courage in one or another of its 
forms. Caution itself, which is the source of fear, may 
stimulate « man to energetic and courageous action, by 
exciting his mind to consider a given position from all 
points of view, that he may avert a threatened danger. 
Thus it becomes occasionally the cause of a reiiction of 
hope, and through hope excites the other elements of cour- 
age. The consciousness of being possessed by fear may 
also cause a reiiction of self-esteem. There are men who 
fear being afraid, and who have infinitely more dread of 
their possible cowardice than of the danger that menaces 
them. 

A well known anecdote of Henry the Fourth furnishes 
a fine example of the action of self-esteem and firmness 


against fear. Finding that he trembled more and more 
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as he drew into the heat of the battle, he exclaimed : 
* Vile carease! thou would’st tremble much worse if thou 
knewest where I will take thee.” 

The affections are also very powerful to excite courage. 
The most timid persons are often capable of heroic devo- 
tion in order to save a loved friend from imminent dan- 
ger. Their caution is centred upon that being, and cour- 
age, Which would be paralyzed by fear for self, is raised 
to the greatest height by fear for another. 

Not all who are brave upon the field of battle are so in 
virtue of a combative temperament and a predominant 
firmness. On the contrary, in most men these qualities 
are not strong enough to make them resolutely hazard 
their lives. Men are brave, for the most part, through 
emulation and the sentiment of honor. The courage of 
one makes it a duty to the others, and sometimes when 
the smallest part of an army is brave, the remainder feels 
itself morally compelled to be so likewise. To compre- 
hend how great an element this is of the courage of an 
army, we have only to recall the fatal effeets produced 
by the example of those who, at a critical moment, have 
given themselves up to panic. 

The action of reason upon courage may not at first be 
apparent. But on reflection we shall be convinced of 
its reality. In the presence of difficulties or dangers so 
great that courage alone would not be sufficient to en- 
counter them, reason, if enough master of itself to take 
in all the bearings of the situation, might supply a con- 
dition most favorable to courage, by deciding upon the 


opportunity or the absolute necessity of a certain line of 
action, and thus depriving cautiousness of all pretext 
for hesitation. There are persons who, for want of a 


conviction or a fixed purpose, have all their lives seem- 
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ed to lack energy, but whose courage has become awak- 
ened and settled the moment they have been convinced 
of the necessity of vigorous action. If, then, reason 
does not add directly to courage, it serves, in many cases, 
to remove a hindrance to the exercise of that quality, by 
showing the futility of hesitation. It is only by these 
decisions of the understanding that we can explain sud- 
den reiictions from abject fear or excessive mental agita- 
tion. So, too, when to a calm resolution succeeds that 
spirit of bravado sometimes noticed in condemned crim- 
inals when all hope of pardon is past. Even in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of life,as every one knows, energetic 
and resolute action is generally the result of intellectual 
convictions. 

Yet analysis will not permit us to refer such energy 
and resolution directly to the understanding. Reason 
may point out clearly a course of action, but can not 
vive the power to follow it out in spite of all obstacles. 
We constantly see illustrations of this truth in persons 
whose intelligence can not be denied, but who are yet 
incapable of action from an entire lack of courage. On 
the other hand, the intluence of courage Upon the infel- 
leet is equally marked ; in scientific studies, for example. 
As long as our efforts are followed by suecess, the mind 
needs no other stimulus than the pleasure of passing 
from the known tothe unknown. — It energizes simply by 
its own inherent power. But if unforeseen difficulties 
present themselves, and multiply to such a ilegree as to 
exhaust hope and self-confidence ;—if also, at the same 
time, the reasoning faculty, the immediate instrument of 
the understanding, has become wearied.—whence can 


come that resolution never to give up, to begin again 


even, that hard labor so often performed without result, 
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but in that instinct of resistance and firmness which, in 
its physical applications, makes death to be preferred 
rather than defeat. 

Here the question presents itself, What is the provi- 
dential end of courage? We allude here to physical, not 
moral courage. Because man has an innate tendency to 
attack, to fight, must we believe that he is destined 
always to live at war with his kind? Ought we not rath- 
er to conclude, from the evident harmony of his moral 
and intellectual faculties, that these instinets of attack 
and defence, which hitherto have been manifested only in 
acts of cruelty and war, are really compatible with frater- 
nal unity and the highest interests of humanity, and are 
even indispensable to attain these noble ends. 

It is not to be supposed that the future will be a mere 
repetition of the past and the present. We must take into 
account what we know of the true tendencies of man’s 
innate powers. Because a child is heedless and untrain- 
ed, it does not follow that he will remain so in spite of 
the influence of time and circumstances. It is no more 
reasonable to suppose that, because humanity in its 
infaney has been subject to ignorance, discord, and all 
kinds of suffering. it will never rise above such a state 
of imperfection. 

To predictions of peaceful progress in the future it is 
too often replied, that man is now what he has always 
heen, and what he will ever continue to be. This is 
manifestly true, as to the primitive faculties of which his 
mind is composed. But the use, the direction of his fae- 
ulties has varied considerably in different ages. Each 
epoch has had its silly or barbarous customs. In each, 
too, as in our own, the mass of men have looked upon 
these customs as essential, and treated as visionaries 
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ed to lack energy, but whose courage has become awak- 
ened and settled the moment they have been convinced 
of the necessity of vigorous action. If, then, reason 
does not add directly to courage, it serves, in many cases, 
to remove a hindrance to the exercise of that quality, by 
showing the futility of hesitation. It is only by these 
decisions of the understanding that we can explain sud- 
den reiictions from abject fear or excessive mental agita- 
tion. So, too, when toa calm resolution sueceeds that 
spirit of bravado sometimes noticed in condemned crim- 
inals when all hope of pardon is past. Even in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of life, as every one knows, energetic 
and resolute action is generally the result of intellectual 
convictions. 

Yet analysis will not) permit us to refer such energy 
and resolution directly to the understanding. Reason 
may point out clearly a course of action, but can not 
vive the power to follow it out in spite of all obstacles. 
We constantly see illustrations of this truth in persons 
whose intelligence can not be denied, but who are yet 
incapable of action from an entire lack of courage. On 
the other hand, the intluence of courage upon the intel- 
lect is equally marked ; in scientific studies, for example. 
As long as our efforts are followed by success, the mind 
needs no other stimulus than the pleasure of passing 
from the known tothe unknown. — It energizes simply by 
its own inherent power. But if unforeseen difficulties 
present themselves, and multiply to such a degree as to 
exhaust hope and self-confidence ;—if also, at the same 
time, the reasoning faculty, the immediate instrument of 
the understanding, has become wearied,—whence can 


come that resolution never to give up, to begin again 


even, that hard labor so often performed without result, 
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hut in that instinet of resistance and firmness which, in 
its physical applications, makes death to be preferred 
rather than defeat. 

Here the question presents itself, What is the provi- 
dential end of courage? We allude here to physical, not 
moral courage. Beeause man has an innate tendency to 
attack, to fight, must we believe that he is destined 
always to live at war with his kind? Ought we not rath- 
er to conclude, from the evident harmony of his moral 
and intellectual faculties, that these instinets of attack 
and defence, which hitherto have been manifested only in 
acts of cruelty and war, are really compatible with frater- 
ual unity and the highest interests of humanity, and are 
even indispensable to attain these noble ends. 

It is not to be supposed that the future will be a mere 
repetition of the past and the present. We must take into 
aecount what we know of the true tendencies of man’s 
innate powers. Because a child is heedless and untrain- 
ed, it does not follow that he will remain so in spite of 
the influence of time and circumstances. It is no more 
reasonable to suppose that, beeause humanity in its 
infaney has been subject to ignorance, diseord, and all 
kinds of suffering, it will never rise above such a state 
of imperfection. 

To predictions of peaceful progress in the future it is 
too often replied, that man is now what he has always 
heen, and what he will ever continue to be. This is 
manifestly true, as to the primitive faculties of which his 
mind is composed, But the use, the direction of his fae- 
ulties has varied considerably in different ages. Each 
epoch has had its silly or barbarous customs. In each, 
too, as in our own, the mass of men have looked upon 
these customs as essential, and treated as visionaries 
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those who have predicted their extinction. At the time 
when religious animosity and persecution were in full 
force, one would hardly have dared to believe in the com- 
ing of that universal religious tolerance toward which the 
world is now so rapidly moving. So in our day, there 
are but few who can see in the future the consolidation 
of all beliefs into a single political system, and a single 
theocracy. 

The thought of the Spanish inquisition and the judi- 
cial torture fills us with horror. But we explain them 
in part by referring them to a superstitious and fanatical 
madness. These passions, so powerful then, have now 
but a feeble existence. They are nearly extinguished, 
and, we believe, forever. But posterity will wonder 
still more at the battles of our time, and on finding in 
our codes such marked traces of the principle of ven- 
geance. They will also be astonished to see, that we, so 
advanced in certain respects, yet found no more effec- 
tual means to prevent crime, either as it appears before 
our tribunals, or in those more ambitious forms which 
blacken the page of history. 

But notwithstanding the fact that at all epochs man 
has been a prey to the most atrocious wars, it must be 
admitted that simple courage holds, in our day, a much 
lower place in public esteem than was given it in times 
past. Especially are we more in the habit of valuing 
it according to the use made of it. 

In ancient times, and even in the middle ages, courage 
was the supreme virtue. During the era of chivalry it 
was still held in very great honor, but became, in theory 
at least, subordinated to an idea. The device of the 
knight was, “God, my king and my mistress ;” and 
among his duties was that of defending the feeble. 
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In our day, the tendency is becoming more and more 
eeneral to appreciate physical courage only when exhib- 
ited in the defence of country, of liberty, or in the pro- 
tection of the oppressed. When it takes an aggressive 
form, it is the object of universal reprobation. A fret 
Which marks still more the change of opinion in this 
respect is, that a man known to be good and upright is 
no longer despised for his lack of simple physical cour- 
age; While, on the other hand, a man of undoubted bra- 
very, becomes an object of execration, if he engages in 
an unjust cause. 

Since so great a change has already taken place in the 
direction, and especially in the appreciation, of courage, 
there is every reason to believe that, with new circum- 
stances, still further modifications will present themselves. 
A new idea is even now gaining ground daily. — It is, that 
all the primary qualities of the human mind are its essen- 
tial elements, and that all are destined to contribute to 
the good of society. It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that, in order to realize this fact, there is only 
necessary a certain combination of outward conditions, 
to effect which is the great problem of our epoch. If 
the hope of so happy a change is judged chimerical, it is 
because account is taken only of the acts of man, while, 


in order to just conclusions, his innate powers must also 


be scientifically analyzed. Observation teaches us, it is 


suid, that no progress in social science can ever reconcile 
the divergent interests of men, or bring their passions 
inte accord. I shall compare those who use such lan- 
‘uaige to a man who, never having heard the musie of an 
wehestra, finds himself first before the musicians when 
each one is tuning his instrument, without thinking of 


the discord produced. This man might well be permit- 
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ted to doubt whether such a combination of discordant 
sounds would ever give place to the most perfect  har- 
mony. 

In the imperfect state of existing knowledge upon sub- 


jects which relate to the future destiny of man on earth, 


I am not prepared to assert, with certain theorists, that 
human society will finally arrive at perfection. But 1 
believe that we are justified in predicting, from what we 
know of the human faculties, of the influence of exter- 
nal cireumstances, and of the modifications effected in 
them by the progress of physical, political and social 
science, that the greatest transformations may be brought 
about in our social system, so that the vice and misery 
of our day will be almost unknown. — I believe also that, 
as one of the first of these metamorphoses, courage will 
be cmployed no longer as an agent for the destruction of 
mankind, but against the material and intelleetual diffi- 
culties which are met in the search after new truths, and 
in the practice of the industrial arts. It will be under- 
stood that we use this last term in its widest sense, 2s 
indicating the rule of man over nature. 

The same foree, acting in concert with the moral and 
religious sentiments, will excite that enthusiasm which 
leads to the undertaking of difficult tasks for the benefit 
of the human race. 

I can not dwell longer upon this subject, and will only 
remark, in closing, that men, constantly aspiring to 
more worthy employment of the faculties we have con- 
sidered, have already made immense progress in thei 
utilization. We see in the marvellous industrial activity 
of our day, a proof that the tendencies to fight and 
destroy may find other issues than in war, duels, and 
the spiritof adventure. An enormous amount of energy, 
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which has hitherto been wasted in the pursuit of false 
slory, is now utilized in industrial efforts. 

Here, then, is a striking example of the influence of 
increased knowledge in the guidance of our faculties. It 
is an indisputable proof that the brutal manifestations 
of our instinets decrease in proportion to the progress 
of intelligence, and assume a more and more elevated 
ind intellectual character. 
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The author of this treatise was, for several years, Chief 
Justice of Vermont, and by his decisions on the bench 
and one or two professional works, he has achieved an 
enviable reputation, which will be well sustained, undoubt- 
edly, by the present performance. The greater part of 
it, of course, is beyond our province, but the chapters on 


the effect of mental disorders on testamentary capacity 


are of great interest to the medical jurist, and especially 
to the psychological student. This subject has seldom, if 
ever, been handled very thoroughly by a practical law yer, 


We take pleasure in putting into the hands of our readers a re 

ew of Judge Redfield’s “ Law of Wills,” by Dr. I. Ray. 
Were any apologies necessary for again referring to the work under 
msideration, they would be found in the importance of the subject, 
nd in the eminent qualifications of the writer of this paper to dis. 


cuss the points at issue.—Ebps. 
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and we have, naturally, some curiosity, at least, to see 
how it is regarded from such an unusual point of view ; 
anticipating.as we might, a little conflict between that 
fondness of precedent and adherence to the past, which 
we are apt to associate, rightfully or wrongfully, with 
our idea of the judicial office, and those results of scien- 
tifie inquiry that must be respectfully considered. even 
though allowed to be of little weight. If we have some- 
times failed to meet that hearty appreciation of those 
results to which we think them entitled, they certainly, 
have not been scornfully treated, or their authors stig 
matized as fanciful and men of one idea. The abundance 
and fulness of his citations well exemplify the rule of 
law, and the practising lawyer will have little occasion 
to go farther in search of authorities. 

The author has been more sparing of his own views 
than we could have wished, considering his learning and 
experience, but in the general management of the subject, 
he has followed the only course which can lead to safe 
and sure conclusions. He has not regarded it as beneath 
the judicial dignity to acknowledge the value of medical 
writers on insanity, but we regret that he has not con- 
sulted more of them, and especially those who, hav- 
ing the advantage of a large practical knowledge of the 
disease, have treated of it in its leeal relations. He 
quotes abundantly one or two American writers, but his 
frequent and almost exclusive references to Taylor, might 
lead one to suppose that he alone, in all Great Britain 
and Ireland, had ever written anything worth notice, on 
this subject. With no wish to disparage his excellent 
work, we cannot place him as an authority in this branch 
of medieal jurisprudence, by the side of Prichard, or 
Haslam or Winslow or Bucknill or Conolly, for the simple 
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that he has never made insanity a subject of 
Sper itl study. We regret too the absence of any allu- 
ion to the French and German writers, by many of whom 
the legal relations of Insanity have been Investigated 
with remarkable success. 

We cannot follow our author step by step through the 
whole course of his discussion, and shall therefore advert 
only to some of the more prominent points. 

Like others before him, our author seeks for the essen- 
tial distinetion between eccentricity and insanity—a sort 
f pons asinorwn to medical jurists and ex perts—and with 
about the same suecess. * The eecentric man,” he says, 
‘is aware of his peculiarity, and persists in his course 
from choice, and in defiance of the popular sentiment, 
while the monomantas verily believes he ts acting i COn- 
formity to the most wise and judicious counsel, and often 
seems to have lost all control over his voluntary powers.” 
Ina large proportion of cases, this distinction will hardly 
hold. Most monomaniacs believe and act on their belief, 
in defiance of public sentiment, without troubling them- 
selves to consider whether or not they are acting in con- 
lormity to the most wise and judicious counsel. And 
though the eccentric man may more clearly apprehend 
his peculiarities, yel he probably has as little choice in 
the course he pursues, as the monomaniac. The truth is 
that eccentricity is an abnormal affection of the mind, 
closely related to Insanity, and tending, more or less 
strongly, to pass into it. Extreme cases may bé easily 
distineuished but not so the dividing line, nor the exact 
moment in the life of any given individual when, instead 
of being merely eccentric, he becomes positively insane. 


Ingenious counsel are never slow to avail themselves of 


this fact in order to trip up the unwary expert who feels 
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bound to maintain this distinction. Cases are reported, 
it is true, in which the validity of a will seemed to 
depend on the question whether certain traits of char- 
acter or peculiarities of belief are to be regarded as results 
of insanity or eccentricity. But in all of them, if we 
recollect aright, this abstract question had less to do, 
probably, with the final question, than some other con- 
siderations. Courts have always been reluctant to dis- 
turb testamentary dispositions seemingly correct and 
judicious, merely because a rigid scrutiny of the testator’s 
life might deteet some evidence of insanity. 

Following Taylor, our author has adopted a definition 
at ilelusion, which, we fear, will prove of little service 
in actual practice, viz. the belief of facts which no sane 
person would believe. This is the very point tobe proved, 
viz. Whether any sane person would believe the notion 
in question. There is many a notion believed and cher- 
ished by some sane men, which, in men of different 
training and character, would bea gross delusion. And, 
not unfrequently,a delusion is but aneXaggeration of some 
fanciful notion entertained while the mind is supposed to 
be sane. We havea man in charge who killed his mother, 
believing her to be a witch working upon him grievous 
spells. Ostensibly this was a delusion, but the essential 
fuet—the reality of witchcraft and its power to harm— 
he had always believed. Here is another, kind, amiable 
and correct, who regards himself as a monster of wicked- 
ness, but in his expressions of self-condemnation he is 
more than equalled by multitudes of worthy people while 
in the agonies of the new birth. Lord Brougham defines 
a delusion as a belief in things which exist only in the 
imagination. Forbes Winslow adopts this definition, only 
putting diseased before imagination, and it was framed, 
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no doubt, for the purpose, of excluding from the category 
of delusions all matters of superstition and those beliefs 
in wonderful phenomena, which most sane persons regard 
as little better than delusions, though held by thousands 
f men and women who cannot be called insane. But 
it only changes the difficulty without removing it. 
Another defines a delusion asa belief in something which, 
to the common sense of mankind, seems to be impossible. 
The expert who proclaims this definition from the witness 
stand is very sure to be asked if the general run of men 
do not consider it impossible for tables to move without 


the help of hands or feet, or some mechanical aveney, or 


for a person to see things out of the range of vision. If 


he Says they do, then he will be asked if Judge This or 
Dr. That who does believe such things possible, is, in his 
opinion, Insane. 

Here, asin every other phasis of mental derangement, 
nature has established no dividing lines. The certain 
runs inte the uncertain, the clear into the obscure, and our 
most ingenious distinetions are occasionally defied. 
natural science, definitions have been found convenient, 


even indispensable, and hone the less SO, because few of 


them would stand the test of a judicial serutiny. If we 
may be allowed to try our hand at a definition of delu- 
sion, we should call it a belief in something impossible in 
the nature of things or the circumstances of the case. 
We are not sure it would be sufficient for every emer- 
veney, but we believe it less likely to fail than any other. 

No phenomenon of insanity has played a wider part 
in medical jurisprudence than lucid intervals, so called, 
nnd no one, we mht also Say, has been more differently 
understood. And the fact is not surprising, for they 


indicate a phasis of the disease. which none but those 
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who have been long and intimately conversant with the 
Insane can correctly appreciate, The descriptions of it 
in books seem to make the matter very clear, and leave 
the impression that lucid intervals are frequent occurren- 
ces and easily distinguished from other remissions of the 
disease. And here lies the mischief.—that of using a 
phenomenon Which is complicated with many conditions 
not easily discernible, for an important practical purpose. 
It is to be regretted that the phrase, implying as it does a 
foregone conclusion, ever found its way into the law. 
It certainly has led to mistakes, and will lead to many 
more, no doubt, before it ceases to influence the decis- 
ions of courts. Our author inclines to believe that there 
is no essential distinetion between a lucid interval and a 
remission of the disease; and such, we suppose to be 
the view venerally entertained by those who are specially 
acquiinted with the subject. The idea of a lucid inter- 
val beng a temporary cure, is now confined, we appre- 
hend, to the writings of men whose notions of the dis- 
ease have been derived from books rather than the wards 
of an hospital. Like most other diseases, insanity is sub- 


jeet to remissions more or less complete, and there is no 


tore propriety in regarding them as recovery, than there 
would be in considering the interval between the parox- 
ysms of a quotidian fever as a temporary recovery. 
And if the disease remained in any condition whatever, 
it is mere presumption to say that the operations of the 
mind are entirely beyond its influence. This effeet may 
not be very obvious, but the fact of its possible existence 
should render us cautious how we regard the acts of the 
insane during the Ineid interval. In eriminal cases, the 
occasion Will seldom arise, but in the matter of wills and 
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contracts, the decision will often depend on the specula- 
tive views that prevail on this point. 

It seems to be now a well-settled principle of law that 
monomania or partial insanity invalidates a will that is, 
in any degree, its offspring. Eminently correct and just 
as it is universally regarded, it received no favor from 
courts until a period within the memory of the present 
generation,—a result which may be fairly attributed to 
that better knowledge of insanity by which our own time 
has been distinguished. For the first time, in the famous 
case of Greenwood v. Greenwood” (1796) a verdict was 
viven against the will of a man who disinherited his 
brother on the strength of a single delusion, though sane 
enough on every other subject. Such a wide departure 
from the old landmarks could not be tolerated at once. 
And accordingly, on a second trial, this decision was 
reversed and the will established. Again the principle 
was maintained inthe Eeclesiastical court, in the celebra- 
ted case of Dew v. Clark.+ (1826) hy Sir John Nicholl, 
in whose elaborate judgment conveying his views, one 
easily recognizes a mind well prepared for the task by 
the more liberal culture of the civil law and an extensive 
reading of the best works on insanity. Thus ably illus- 


trated and enforced, the principle has ever since been 


accepted with searcely a murmur of dissent. 

The converse principle that partial insanity does not 
vitiate a will bearing no trace of its influence, has never 
been questioned except by Lord Brougham who affects 
to believe that the mind, being a unit, must, if diseased 
at all, be distrusted altogether. This doctrine will never, 
probably, be allowed to shape a judicial decision, but 
unquestionably there is more reason in it than is gener- 


* 3 Curties, Appendix. +3 Addams, 79. 
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ally supposed—more, no doubt, than its author himself 
apprehended. It is a matter of fact that a testamentary 
act, though seemingly rational and rationally done, may 
have been influenced by an existing mental disease. It 
may have distorted the testator’s perceptions of his rela- 
tions to others; it may have affected those views of pro- 
priety and fitness which should govern the distribution 
of property, and it may have impaired his memory of 
the past, which was absolutely necessary to enable him 
to do exact justice to all claimants on his bounty. The 
essential question then is, not whether the will is a ra- 
tional act, rationally done, but whether it is such a dis- 
tribution of property as would have been made, had no 
mental disease been present. True, in practice, we must 
be generally satisfied with such an answer as we can 
obtain to the former question, but justice requires that 
the fact implied in the latter should never be ignored. 
The effect on testamentary capacity of those mental 
disorders, such as dementia and imbecility, which imply 
a loss or deficiency of intellectual power rather than a 
perversity of ideas, has been discussed in courts more 
frequently than any other, though perhaps not more intel- 
ligently. In faet, until a very recent period, the law of 
wills seems to have been made solely in reference to this 
form of mental disorder, displaying, we are obliged to Say. 
in all sincerity, only the most superficial acquaintance 
with the philosophy of mind, either in its physical or 
spiritual relations. The great desideratum seemed to be 
to find some conventional measure of capacity that should 
be applicable to all eases, and again and again this object 
was thought to be accomplished, until some new ease 
presenting peculiar conditions, showed the mistake. 


Judge Redfield seems to be aware of the error pervading 
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all these tests or measures of capacity, and cites with 
approval the remarks of Judge Davies in the Parish Will 


Case, in which this matter of conventional tests is verv 


satisfactorily disposed. of. 

Another manifestation of this desire for tests and eri- 
terions, is the doctrine sometimes laid down by courts, 
(hat mental capacity sufficient for a contract is also sufli- 
cient for a will. The reverse of the proposition is, per- 
haps, as often put rorth, and yet, two things more unlike, 
in point of the mental capacity required, can searcely be 
imagined, than some wills and some contracts. The con- 
ditions of some contracts require far more shrewdness 
and grasp of comprehension, than many wills do, and 
vice versa. What comparison, in this respect, between 
an agreement for the sale of a bit of land at so much an 
acre or foot, and a will covering a hundred pages of fools: 
cap, bequeathing property under a multitude of complex 
and varying conditions ! 

Our author has but little faith, we are sorry to see, in 
the testimony of medical experts, and the manner in 
which he habitually speaks of this class of witnesses is 
not much calculated to foster their self-conceit. 

* Experience has shown,” he says, * both here and in 
England, that they [experts] differ quite as widely in 
their inferences and opinions, as do the other witnesses. 
That has become so uniform a result with medical experts, 
of late, that they are beginning to be regarded much in 
the light of hired advocates, and their testimony, as noth- 
ing more than a studied argument, in favor of the side 
for which they have been called. So uniformly has this 
proved true, in our limited experience, that it would ex- 
cite scarcely less surprise, to find an expert, called by one 
side, testifying in any particular, in favor of the other 
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side, than to find the counsel upon either side arguing 
against their clients, and in favor of their antagonists. ? 
We do not intend by this to east the slightest reflection 
upon the integrity of medical or other experts. There is 
little doubt they are as upright and independent as any 
other class of men. But they are mortal, and being so, 
they are liable to see all subjects through the refracting 
lens of interest and partiality. They are applied to and 
employed, the same as the counsel, and paid, or should 
be, for their time in examining the case, at professional 
prices, and all with a view to find good reason for bring- 
ing the cause to the result desired by those who employ 
them. It is not wonderful, therefore, that upon subjects 
of so much uncertainty, they should fall into the line of 
opinion most favorable to that side whose case has been 
so often urged upon their favorable consideration. p. 155. 

This is but a specimen of many similar gems scattered 
up and down these chapters. Were we inclined to wield 
the critic’s tomahawk, we submit that they would furnish 
ample justification for using it in the most savage fashion, 
but rejoicing in the mildness of our nature and the justice 
of our cause, we prefer to convince the Judge, or, at least, 
his readers, by the more Christian weapons of argument 
and fact, that he looks at the matter exclusively from a 
single, and that a very narrow, point of view, and thus 
is brought to a lame and impotent conclusion. Lawyers 
and judges, many of whom, we dare say, share these 
extreme opinions, might be expected to understand this 
matter rightly, but, not unfrequently, we apprehend, the 
judgment of the former is warped by the feelings of the 
advocate, who finds all his devises for obtaining a verdict 
frustrated by the calm, truthful statements of the expert, 
and the prejudices of the latter are apt to be shocked by 
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scientific facts that seem to be unwarrantable, if not per- 
nicious, speculations. Nobody can estimate more highly 
the prevailing mental qualities of the bench and the bar 
than we do, but it is one of the infirmities of legal gentle- 
men, though they live, move and have their being in an 
atmosphere of conflict and contradiction, to be peculiarly 
intolerant of all medical testimony adverse to their side, 
and to regard the witness himself as a pestilent intruder 
upon a domain belonging exclusively to them. We are 
willing to admit that, upon the ordinary principles of 
human nature, the expert may sometimes testify under 
abias arising from his relations to the party that employs 
him. Such a thing would not be very improbable. How 
often it actually happens, and to what extent, are points, 
however, on which we differ very widely from the author. 
Here as elsewhere, oftentimes, theory and practice do not 
necessarily coincide at every step. The seemingly iney- 
itauble tendency is counteracted by actual checks and 
safeguards. Arrangements made in the interest of one 
party, are deprived. in practice, of the power to harm 
unjustly the other. 

One proof of this bias is, according to the author, the 
fact that experts never say anything in favor of the 


other side, any more than counsel themselves. Why 


should they? If their previous examination of the case 
lad not satisfied them that the position assumed by the 
party employing them, is, in all probability, the correet 
one, they would not be on the witness’ stand at all. And 
if, on trial, this position is not sustained by the evidence 
as given in court, they would not allow themselves to be 
called. In cases of this kind, there is a question of sanity 
or insanity—one or the other—and on one side or the 
other, the witness must take his stand. There can be no 
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shifting from one to the other ; no playing fast and loose. 
If the author's meaning is that he never heard a medical 
expert state a fact that, considered by itself, might be 
regarded as favorable to the other side, we can only 
express our surprise at the kind of experience which has 
fallen to his lot. 

Our author admits that experts ought to be paid, but 
being paid as they are—by one of the parties—they lose 
all claims to confidence in their opinions. They must be 
regarded as quasi counsel, and their declarations be 
received, not as deductions of science, but as venal utter- 
ances prepared for the occasion. Now, to complete this 
analogy between counsel and experts, it must also be sup- 
posed that the latter, like the former, are ever ready to 
sell their services without respect to the merits of the 
cause. The author might shrink from such a position, 
but we do not see how it can be fairly avoided. If he 
is satisfied with supposing merely a bias as the result 
of this pecuniary relation between the expert and his 
employers, this would be equivalent to an admission that, 
substantially, his testimony is reliable, which brings him 
into the same category with other witnesses, many of 
whom, being subject to the frailties of our nature, are 
liable to testify under improper biases. Counselare expect- 
ed to manifest something more than a bias towards their 
own side. 

Instead, therefore, of pushing an abstract principle to 
such an unworthy extreme, it would be better to inquire 
whether, as a matter of fact, the pecuniary consideration 
can have much influence upon the views of the expert. 
A glance at the usual course of proceeding will show, 
generally speaking, how small an element of the case 
this is. Counsel explain their case to the expert and 
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show him what they expect to prove. The expert, in 
his turn, tells them whether they have or have not a good 
case, and if his opinion is favorable, he is solicited to 
attend the trial, and testify on their side. He, probably, 
declines to perform a service which will seriously inter- 
fere with other duties and be accompanied by many dis- 
agreeable circumstances. It is then put to his conscience, 
with all those arts of persuasion which lawyers know so 
well how to use, to decide whether he ought to stand by 
and see great injustice committed—perhaps an unfortunate 
fellow-creature condemned to death for no fault of his own, 
when his testimony, carrying with it the weight of a large 
experience, would prevent such a deplorable result. This 
appeal prevails. At much sacrifice of personal comfort 
and convenience, he attends the trial and spends many : 
weary day in listening to evidence. At last he takes the 
stand himself, where he is badgered by lawyers till his 
head swims, and he retires with a strong suspicion that 
he has been making a fool of himself, and damaging his 
own side. And for all this saerifice and annoyance, he 
is paid, one time with another, scarcely enough to pay 
his tavern-bill. When our author speaks of the compen- 
sation made to medical experts as something to be com- 
pared with that of eminent counsel, we suspect that, by 
some mistake, he confounds them, in this particular, with 
those worthy gentlemen who figure as experts in patent 
cases, and obtain almost fabulous fees for their opinions on 
the merits of rival washing-machines, refrigerators, or 
india-rubber over-shoes. Or, though speaking of testa- 
ments and testamentary capacity, he was possibly thinking 


of those surgical magnates who go down from the city to 
the trial of a railway accident, and return laden with 
fees equivalent to the yearly earnings of the humbler 
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members of the craft. On some rare occasion, no doubt, 
a distinguished expert in a question of insanity, may 
have received a compensation proportioned to his service, 
but an exceptional case like that is no proper foundation 
for our author's sweeping conclusions. Even though it 
might occasionally happen that an expert, forgetful of 
the dignity of his calling, and dead to all sense of pro- 
fessional honor, should, for money, testify contrary to his 
convictions of what is true and right, that, too, would 
hardly be a reasonable ground for passing sentence of 
unqualified distrust on the whole profession of medical 
experts. Judge Redfield will searcely deny that, in the 
main, they are perfectly honest and sincere, and there- 
fore it is a fair conclusion that their evidence, though 
alloyed possibly by improper leanings and other imper- 
fections incident to all evidence, will, on the whole, pro- 
mote the ends of justice. 

Our author takes more than one occasion to express 
his disapprobation of medical testimony, and that, too, 
with unmitigated plainness of speech, 

When we consider the conflicting character of testimony coming 
from experts; and often its one-sided and partisan character, and 
above all, the tendency of the most mature and well-balanced minds, 
to run into the most incomprehensible theorizing and unfounded dog 
matism, from the exclusive devotion of study to one subject, and that 
of a mysterious and occult character, we cannot much wonder that 
some of the wisest and most prudent men of the age are beginning 
to feel, that the testimony of experts is too often becoming, in practice, 
but an ingenious device in the hands of unserupulous men, to stifle 
justice, and vindicate the most high-handed crime, p. 154. 

Such strange assertions might well be allowed to pass 
without comment, attributable, as might be supposed, to 
vulgar prejudices or personal piques, yet as they indicate, 


with a little exaggeration, some current opinions on this 
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subject, it may be well to inquire whether they really 
have any foundation in fact. 

Contlicting in its character medical testimony may be. 
On questions of natural science, men may differ in their 
opinions, without being influenced by unworthy motives, 
and without being ignorant or superficial. Medical 
science presents no exception to the general rule, and it 
is as little indicative of wisdom as it is of a true profes- 
sional courtesy, to regard diversity of opinion on the part 
of medical experts as a proof of a “ one-sided and par- 
tisan spirit.” When one testifies that certain conduct 
signifies insanity, and another that it signifies only eccen- 
tricity ; when one declares that certain ways and notions 
indicate a state of testamentary incapacity, while another 
thinks them compatible with a degree of comprehension 
sufficient to make a will; when one expresses the belief 
that insanity may sometimes be confined to the moral 
powers, the intellectual remaining untouched by disease, 
while another affirms that insanity always implies intellee- 
tual disturbance, we have no right to regard such diversity 
of views as the fruitof a mercenary or partisan spirit, rather 
than that honest difference of opinion which may prevail 
among men of equally eminent attamments. To require 
all men to agree in opinion on matters of physical science 
might have been expected in an age which also required 
them to believe as the church believed, in all things, but 
it is entirely out of place in an age which boasts of its 
free inquiry and exults in its diversity of belief. What 
would become of our author's own profession when tried 
by such a test? He cannot deny the uncertainty of the 
law, and he must be familiar with overruled decisions. 
Even physical science of the exactest kind has not been 
without its conflicts. But are we to regard astronomy 
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as all a myth because Tycho Brahe rejected the Coper- 
nican theory, or natural philosopy as barren of all results 
because men differ to this day about the nature of heat 
and electricity ? 

This is notall. Medical experts are not only one-sided, 
partisan, and given to contradiction, but. according to 
Judge Redfield, they “run into the most incomprehen- 
sible theorizing and unfounded dogmatism,” in conse- 
quence of that very devotion to their pursuits, which ren- 
ders their opinions of any worth. While reading such 
a passage one needs to rub his eyes to become quite sure 
that he is not wandering in dream-land, for the common 
opinion is all the other way, and the history of science 
is full of illustrations of the contrary doctrine. Newton 
spent his ripest years in investigating the laws that gov- 
ern the motions of the heavenly bodies. Cuvier gave 
his days and nights, through a long life, to the study of 
organic forms. Bichat literally lived in the dissecting- 
room, in order to establish and illustrate his great doc- 
trine of life. Stephenson's long and brilliant career was 
the fruit of exclusive, undistracted labor in a_ field 
which he had almost entirely opened himself. Surely, 
if ardent and exclusive devotion to a particular pursuit 
could ever lead people into incomprehensible theorizing 
and unfounded dogmatism, these extraordinary men must 
have furnished signal examples of the fact. The bare 
supposition has an air of the ludicrous, and no one would 


sooner shrink from such an application of his principles 
than Judge Redfield himself. It is only the man who 
has devoted himself to the study of insanity—who, for 
twenty or thirty years, has lived under the same roof 
with hundreds of his afflicted fellow-men, observing the 
strange and infinitely diversified manifestations of their 
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disease—that runs into incomprehensible theorizing and 
unfounded dogmatism! The larger his field of observa- 


tion, the more thorough and engrossing his pursuit of 


knowledge, the less reliable is his opinion in any con- 
tested case of sanity ! 

Let us imagine a judge sharing our author's views 
respecting the tendency of special studies, but without 
his good sense and discretion, trying a case in which the 


point in issue relates to the habits of certain fish or rep- 


tiles. Mr. Agassiz is put upon the witness-stand, to tes- 
tify as an expert. The judge would be obliged to hear 
him, but, all the while, he would be saying to himself, 
~ Mr. Agassiz, you have made the animal creation, espe- 
cially fish and reptiles, the study of your life. For this 
end, you have made collections, written books, and trav- 
elled over various lands and seas. Moreover your re- 
searches have been governed by a ‘ most mature and well- 
balanced mind, and the result of it all is, you ineonti- 
nently ‘run into incomprehensible theorizing and un- 
founded dogmatism, and, like a ‘ wise and prudent man,’ 
as Lam, Lam bound to regard your testimony as ‘an 
ingenious device in the hands of unscrupulous men, to 
stifle justice,” &e. Such reasoning looks very absurd 
to everybody, but is it less absurd when applied to one 
whose studies of mental disease may be compared, in 
point of extent and duration, with those of Agassiz, in 
natural history ? 

Our author thinks that experts are often misled by the 
contradictory evidence so common in cases that turn upon 
questions of insanity, and, for this reason, their opinions 
are of little worth. Far be it from us to deny that such 
cases present the usual proportion of contradictory evi- 
dence, but we are not prepared to believe that it is so 
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common as Judge Redfield supposes. He makes the 
mistake of regarding evidence apparently contradictory, 
as incompatible with the truth and unworthy of belief. 
This is a fallacy rather frequent among lawyers, arising 
from a very limited acquaintance with the phenomena of 
insanity. On other subjects, they are in the habit of 
hearing what seems, at first thought, to be contradictory 
evidence, but attribute the fact, for the most part, to any 
other cause than perjury or even mistake. Whether the 
evidence is really what it seems to be—contradictory— 
is a question which frequently only an expert can answer; 
while, in practice, the court and counsel answer it accord- 
ing to their respective lights, and distrust the conclusions 
of the expert whose better knowledge of the subject ena- 
bles him to reconcile what seems to them totally irrecon- 
cilable. A seore of witnesses testify to notions and con- 
duct of a testator which indicate unequivocal insanity. 
Another score of witnesses, equally trustworthy, declare 
that, with abundant opportunities of observation, they 
never saw, in his conduct or conversation, anything, in 
their opinion, indicative of insanity. Again, the wit- 
nesses on one side may testify that the testator talked 
intelligently about his property, its nature, acquirement 
and amount, and gave sensible reasons respecting his 
distribution of it; while, on the other side, witnesses may 
represent him as doing and saying the most silly and stu- 
pid things. Now, evidence like this, however puzzling 
to any one not practically conversant with the insane, is 
easily reconciled by the skilful expert who sees in it only 
a common trait of insanity. The manifestations of a 
large proportion of the inmates of our hospitals might 
give rise to the same kind of contradiction. It is pre- 
cisely because such is the nature of the disease, that the 
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man who appears habitually to one person courteous and 
decorous in his manners, shrewd in his business, sensible 
and intelligent in his discourse, should confess to another 
his belief in the grossest delusions. Such, we apprehend, 
is the contradiction which, in our author's estimation, 


must vitiate the expert's opinion, for he would hardly 


contend, surely, that in cases involving a question of 
sanity, witnesses are unusually disposed, as if by some 
inevitable necessity, to perjury, deception, or mistake. 
Still, the author would not banish medical testimony 
from our courts, provided it be obtained, as he thinks it 
may be, free from all these drawbacks, by having the 
experts selected by the court and paid at a rate of com- 
pensation to be fixed by law and chargeable in the costs 
of suit. Theoretically, no doubt, this method is prefer- 
able to the present, because it secures that judicial impar- 
tiality which should preéminently characterize the opin- 
ious of experts, but which, rightfully or not, is supposed 
to be affected by his relations to the party that employs 
him. And in criminal cases, we see no insuperable difli- 
culty in the way of it. In civil cases, however, it would 
seem to be impracticable, because it would require a 
change which our people would hardly tolerate, in those 
prescriptive usages which have acquired all the force of 
statutory law. The court might consider the matter 
clear enough without the aid of any expert, and thus one 
side or the other—perhaps, both—would think their case 
had not been properly presented to the jury. Ina coun- 
try like this, where law is comparatively cheap and money 
is plenty, the utmost liberty in the use of witnesses, 
within the rules of evidence, has come to be regarded as 
a sort of inalienable right. It is difficult too, to conceive 
of any rule of selection which would be satisfactory to 
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the parties, who would, naturally, be as unwilling to 
allow the court to choose their expert, as they would 
their family physician. Another difficulty appears, 
which, to our apprehension, seems to be insuperable. An 
expert, we take it, cannot be at the call of the court, 
like any other witness, for a legislative act which should 
oblige an expert to leave his engagements at any amount 
of inconvenience, and give his attention, for days and 
weeks together, to a case in which he had no interest 
whatever, would savor too much of Turkish despotism, 
to be tolerated here. Ilis services must be voluntary, 
and that supposes a stipulated compensation, and thus 
we are brought at last to a scene of miserable dickering 
between the court and the expert, the upshot of all which 
may be, either that the latter declines the duty offered 
him, or the former consents to what may seem, rightfully 
or not, an exorbitant remuneration. 

Indeed, apart from these objections, we do not see how 
Judge Redfield’s course would secure the testimony of 
experts against the other charges which he makes. _ It 
would not lessen the contradictory character of the evi- 
dence, nor save the experts, though of * most mature and 
well-balanced minds,” from “running into incomprehen- 
sible theorizing and unfounded dogmatism.” The latter 
evil might be avoided, possibly, by selecting experts 
whose minds are neither mature nor well-balanced, but 
this might not be very satisfactory to the parties con- 
cerned. 

On the whole, therefore, we are inclined to believe 
that, with all its imperfections, the present method of 
getting the opinions of experts, must continue to be used. 
The evils of which our author complains would be les- 
sened, we apprehend, if the expert were cordially wel- 
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comed as an effective helper in the cause of justice, 
instead of being regarded with the sort of feeling to 
which the late Lord Campbell gave utterance, in the 
famous Bainbrigge will case, when he said to the medi- 
cal witnesses, “ You may go home to your patients, and 
[ wish you may be more usefully employed there than 
you have been here.” Such a display of judicial rude- 
ness is hardly conceivable in this country, even in those 
remote settlements where jury men have to be hunted 
down, and counsel enforce their arguments by throwing 
inkstands at each other’s heads, but it is a fair inference 
from our author’s statements, to go no further, that the 
feeling itself is not rare on the American bench. There 
is but one effectual remedy for the evils in question. 
Let the court and counsel be themselves correct in the 
matter, recognizing and respecting the rightful function of 
the expert, and then they will be far less disposed to 
find fault with him. 

On one point respecting experts, we are glad to agree 
with our author. He considers the old method of elici- 
ting the opinions of the expert by letting him speak 
upon the actual evidence, as far preferable to any of 
those which have been adopted since, although uniform- 


ity of practice is highly important. These “ modern 


refinements,” as he calls them, have been attended, in 
his judgment, with no “ practical results,” and he believes 
that “the hypothetical mode of putting scientific inqui- 
ries to the experts does not essentially differ from the 
straight-forward, common sense mode of putting the ques- 
tion.” Tle remarks incidentally, however, that the pres- 
ent writer, in another place, has given more weight to 
these * judicial refinements” than they are fairly entitled 
to. This is very true, certainly, but inasmuch as they 
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who make them, decide the question of their weight, for 
all practical purposes, it is left for others to take up the 
matter as they find it. He says himself they lead to a 
lack of uniformity, and that, surely, is no light result, as 
no one can deny who has witnessed these refinements in 
actual practice. More than once we have seen a whole 
day consumed in ineffectual attempts to put the question 
to the experts in a manner that would satisfy both court 
and counsel, the strife being ended, at last, by the per- 
emptory order of court, to which exceptions were taken 
by counsel on one side or the other. A * judicial refine- 
ment,” which thus delays an important trial, not excep- 
tionally, but habitually in a greater or less degree, can- 
not be justly regarded as one of little weight, We do 
not mean to discuss the merits of the general question, 
because it could do no good. The old rule is abandoned. 
That may be considered as settled, however unsettled 
may be its substitutes. After the inconvenience and 
absurdity of the latter have sufficiently wearied and dis- 
gusted the bench and the bar, but, not till then, the old 
rule may be reéstablished. 

In parting from Judge Redfield, we would thank him 
again for giving so prominent a place to the medical 
aspects of his subject; and though we have been obliged 
to differ from him on some important points, and could 
have wished that his researches had been more extensive, 
we cheerfully concede to him the merit of having very 
creditably supplied a great want in the literature of his 


profession. I. R. 
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Sur les Divers Modes de L’ Assistance Publique appliquée aux Aliénés, 
Discours prononeé dans les séances de la Société Médico-Psycho- 
logique, a Paris, le 26 Décembre * 864, et le 16 Janvier 1865, Par 
le Doeteur J. Munpy, de Moravie. Paris: 1865. 

On the Various Modes of Public Provision for the Insane. An Address 
delivered before the Medico-Psychological Society of Paris, at its 
meetings of December 26, 1864 and January 16, 1865. By Dr, 
J. Munpy, of Moravia. 


If, in reality, “revolutions never go backward,” it is 
very plain that their progress is often most indirect, halt- 
ing, and sometimes, in appearance at least, retrograde. 
Or, it may be that this well-worn phrase is not to be 
received as a political axiom. As upward and downward 
are Without meaning in astronomical theories, so the words 
forward and backward may not be significant as applied 
to the dynamics of social science. Certain it is, that in 
every species of social movement there is a tendency to 
an original type. Whether this type contains that per- 
fect ideal which we shall ultimately realize, or is that 
which to revert to is failure and dissolution, who can tell 


us 


In this country, the subject of public provision for the 


insane has hitherto been studied, and practically devel- 


oped, almost wholly from one point of view. To create 
new asylums, and to elevate all to the standard of hos- 
pitals for the treatment of curable disease, has been the 
exclusive object of those who have interested themselves 
in this department of public charity. 

But for many years it has been apparent, that the 
effort to provide such hospitals for even one-half the 
insane population, was of doubtful success. Very re- 
cently, attention has been seriously turned to some new 
modes of relief. A bill has just passed the Legislature 
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of this State by which an important change in its policy 
of provision for the insane has been inaugurated. The 
plan is, to colonize the chronic insane now in the county 
poor-houses, with such as may be sent from the State Asy- 
lum, upon an extensive farm, under an organization less 
strictly medical than would be necessary for a curable class. 
We see, also, that Dr. Hills, in his report for last year 
of the Central Ohio Lunatic Asylum, has proposed, and 
warmly urges, the project of a “Farm Home’ for the 
chronic insane of that State. Now, the policy of public 
provision for the insane in this country, must, no doubt, 
he greatly modified for the future. As a consequence of 
our great national calamity, in determining it the ques- 
tion of economy willassume a most important place. We 
can not expect that asylums of the size and appearance 
of palaces, for all classes of the insane, will hereafter be 
built. A distinet reference to the needs, and possibili- 
ties of profitable labor, of the chronic class, must enter 
into their design. But our own experience, supported 
by that of the best authorities, at home and abroad, 
assures us, that the plan of separate establishments for 
the curable and incurable classes, is a mistaken one. We 
shall still hope that it may continue the settled poliey of 
this State, while giving a more important place to agri- 
cultural labor and to economical considerations, not to 
attempt any separation of the incurable from the curable 
insane. 

The policy of mammoth asylums for the insane reached 
its highest point in public favor in Great Britain several 
years ago, and the number of those who hold to it is con- 
tinually lessening. But the manner and practical ten- 
dency of the discussion which this subject has received, 
are as sensible and useful, it seems to us, as they are 
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characteristically British. No more vast edifices for the 
segregation of the insane will be built, but those already 
in use will be continued, with the introduction of such 
_changes as may be practicable, while other modes, less 
artificial and burdensome to the public, will be adopted 
to meet the further increase of insanity. Among these 
modes, is one which has many ardent supporters, and 
indicates that tendency to return to first principles refer- 
red to above. We allude to the plan of treating the 
insane in private dwellings, recommended, ina treatise on 
that subject, by the Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy for 
Scotland, and supported by a powerful array of facts and 
arguments. 

But we have at present to do with the subject of fur- 
ther provision as it presents itself in France. 

Our readers are aware, that, for many years past, the 
question of colonies for the insane, on the plan of that 
at Gheel, Belgium, has been periodically discussed with 
vreat animation by our specialty in Europe. Among the 
early advocates of this plan, was our esteemed confrere 
and contributor, Dr. J. Parigot ; of whom Dr. Mundy, 
how among its most powerful supporters, exclaims, * Bon 
prophele (non in patria, hélas!)” Vt is not until lately, 
however, that the labors of these enthusiastic reformers 
have promised much practical result. Now, a radical 
revolution in the lunacy laws, and modes of providing for 


the insane in France, seems to be imminent. To the ery 


of Gheel, Gheel! from the ranks of our profession, is 
responded a delenda Carthago against asylums in general, 
from the newspaper press, politicians and economists, 
which is truly threatening. The destruction of the pub- 
lie asylums, the suppression of the ma/sons de santé, the 
repeal of the lunacy laws, and the restoration to the insane 
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of their liberty and rights, are demanded in one breath, 
This is a clamor for free air and family life, in earnest! 
Does it promise a change in the condition of the insane, 
which will be a step in advance of that effected by Pine! 
and Esquirol ? 

The present phase of the discussion dates from a med- 
ical convention, held in Lyons, in September of last year. 
The entire question, in its various relations to medicine, 
law and economy, was very fully and warmly debated 
by specialists, physicians, and public officials. The sub- 
ject was brought before the Medico-Psychological Society 
by a paper “ On Farm-Asylums, or the Colonization of 
the Insane,” by Dr. Auzouy, medical director of the pub- 
lic asylum of Pau, and of the farm-colony of St. Luke. 
It then became the special order of the Society, at its 
meeting in October, and has so continued during the 
several following months, probably to the present time. 
A large number of papers and opinions have been sub- 
mitted to the Society by its members not only, but by 
many others in France, and from other countries. Among 
the latter, Dr. Mundy, termed before the Society * the 
Attila of psychiatry,” read a most enthusiastic essay in 
behalf of the Gheel system, which we have been happy 
to receive from him. 

It is our purpose, at present, merely to give, in sub- 
stance, the opinions of the most distinguished members 
of the Society, as reported in the Annales Médico-P sycho- 
logiques, for January last, and to conclude with a brief 


notice of Dr. Mundy’s address. 

But first, let us allude to the opinions set forth in the 
excellent paper of Dr. Auzouy. He is not an admirer 
of the Gheel system, where the insane, though enjoying 
a seeming liberty, are rather laborers than patients. Yet 
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he strongly favors farm-asylums, and especially those 


where the farm surrounds the asylum, and both are united 
in one system, rather than detached colonies. Four 
years ago, Dr. A. founded the colony of St. Luke, in 
connection with his asylum, but at some distance from 
it. The average number of laborers employed there is 


forty-five, which, with twenty-five in the work-shops of 
the asylum, gives thirty-seven per cent. as the ratio of 


laborers, in one hundred and ninety male patients. 

Dr. A., while he does not forget that labor should be 
chiefly regarded as a means of diversion and treat- 
ment for the insane, strives to render it beneficial, alike 
to them and to the institution. It is impressed upon the 
attendants, that while directing their patients in labor, 
they are also aiding in their medical treatment. No one is 
forced to work ; and persuasion, promised rewards, and a 
rood example are the chief incitements to it. 

So great does Dr. A, consider the advantages of agri- 
cultural labor in immediate connection with the asylum 
over that of annexed colonies, that he has effected the 
transfer of his institution to the farm of St. Luke, where 
the new asylum is about to be erected. It will consist 
of a central edifice, connected by galleries with separate 
buildings, and will avoid both the palatial and cloisteral 
features which are so often presented. All the buildings 
are isolated, and surrounded by cultivated grounds. 
Thus, a perfect classification will be obtained not only, 
but a complete separation of the various classes. 

Dr. A. gives a balance-sheet of receipts and disburse- 
ments on account of the farm of St. Luke, which seems 
to us exceedingly creditable to his administration. He 
declares, however, that the effort to make the labor of 
the insane meet the sum total of their expenses, can not 
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succeed, and is contrary to the proper ends for which an 
asylum is created. 

The discussion before the Society was introduced by 
the reading of a report, by Dr. J. Falret, on the paper 
of Dr. Auzouy, noticed above. Dr. A. is understood as 
strongly favoring the employment of the insane in agri- 
cultural labor, both with a view to their own benefit and 
to lessening the cost of their support. His position is 
thought to be a jus/e milieu between those who place no 
value upon labor, and those who would make of it only 
a means of speculation. Dr. Falret also agrees with him, 
in opposing the views of Drs. Billod and Girard de Cail- 
leux, among others, who declare that seventy-five per 
cent. of male patients may be expected to labor, and, 
with the aid derived from profits upon the private class, 
should entirely relieve the public from any charge for 
their support. Upon one point, however, Dr. Auzouy 
and Dr. Falret differ. The former favors, as we have 
seen, the plan of farms attached to asylums: the latter 
prefers that of separate colonies. 

The objections of Dr. A. to the colony plan are as fol- 
lows : 

|. The numerous practical inconveniences which result 
from a want of proximity, and a want of unity in the 
management. 

2. The greater opportunity for the communication of 
patients and attendants with strangers, the difficulty of 
securing a proper discipline, and thence the danger of 
accidents. 

3. It becomes impossible to employ the two sexes to- 
gether in field labor at a distance from the asylum, with- 


out danger therefrom. 
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4. Field labor is also impossible for the more infirm, 
to whom it might be very useful. 


». There will be produced an antagonism between the 


employés of the asylum and those of the colony, whose 


liberty is greater. 


The advantages of the colony system are stated by 
Dr. Falret, in the words of Dr. Billed, in a recent work : 


1. It gives more favorable conditions for the success of 
field labor, by separating it from all other occupations. 

2. There is no suggestion, as in the asylum proper, of 
ideas of restriction or confinement. 


4. It tends to make the patient forget the nature of 


his disorder, by placing him in the ordinary circumstances 
of country life. 

4. It provides for the convalescent a kind of transition 
place between the asylum and society, where his fitness 
for discharge may be tested. 

». It is more satisfactory to the recovered, and he will 
remain more contentedly until he can be properly re- 
moved, 

6. Finally, the purchase of new fields adjoining the 
asylum may be impossible, except at great pecuniary 
sacrifices, while an independent colony may be fixed 


wherever it can be done to the best advantage. 


Dr. Falret concludes, that the question of farm-asy- 
lums, or insane colonies, is chiefly important as including 
the principle of labor for the insane, under the form most 
likely to benefit them, and to diminish their expense to 
the public. He believes that another step remains to be 
taken, in respect to the asylums of France. There 
should be a nouveau milieu—different from the present asy- 
lums, and providing for the patient a life intermediate 
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between that he now leads, and a life of liberty. In 
order to realize this progress, he deems it necessary to 
commence by founding colonies separate from the large 
asylums, yet managed in connection with them. He 
desires, however, to assert his belief, that the closed asy- 
lums of to-day, so far, at least, as they represent the con- 
ceptions of the most eminent French and foreign alien- 
ists, will always maintain the first place in the modes of 
public provision for the insane. But around this central 
system are grouped, as complementary to it, four other 
modes; and it is the relative value of these which is to 
be seriously considered. 

In order to place the subject of discussion fairly before 
the Society, these different modes are stated as follows : 


l. The care of certain insane patients in their own fam- 
‘lies, either before any treatment in an asylum, or after 
such treatment more or less protracted, when the physi- 
cian of the asylum deems it proper to send them, 
as harmless or incurable; an annual payment being 
made for their support. 

2. To place certain patients, chosen by the physician, in 

the vicinity of the asylum, in the houses of laborers, 
attendants, or the inhabitants of neighboring villages, 
not under the control of the medical superintendent. 
This is nearly what is termed in England, * the cottage 
system.” 
3. The formation of villages of the insane, similar to 
that of Gheel, for harmless and incurable patients, or 
even, as some writers have advocated, for all classes of 
the insane. 


4. The provision of agricultural farms, either surround- 


ing the asylum, or, if detached, managed in connection 
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with it, and through its buildings, organization and dis- 
cipline, adding to the well-being of the patient, and fur- 
nishing an approximation to his home life. 

Dr. Achille Foville opened the discussion before the 
Society, by enlarging upon the importance of the subject 
under consideration, and declared his entire concurrence 
in the views of Dr. Auzouy, with one exception. In 
view of the important place of labor in the administra- 
tion of an asylum, as a means of both moral and physi- 
cal Unprovement for the insane, and as contributing 
toward their support, he believed that it should be made 
compulsory, in certain cases. The application of the cami- 
sole for several hours, or even the douche, or a series of 
electrical shocks, were sometimes better than all the rea- 


soning in the world. Of course, such means ought never 
to be used unless by order of the physician and under his 


superintendence. 

Dr. Foville gave another instance of success of the 
colony system, in the history of the asylum of Dole. 
The system had been in operation since 1845, and had 
contributed much to the welfare of the patients, as well 
as toward their material support. 

Drs. Belloc, Delasiauve, and Lunier cited instances in 
which great additions to the vaiue of asylum property 
had been made through the labor of patients. They 
were agreed in the opinion that seventy-five per cent. of 
the insane might be employed in work of various kinds, 
chiefly agriculture, with benefit to themselves ; but by no 
means so large a proportion could labor productively. 

At a second meeting, Dr. Girard de Cailleux said, that 
it seemed to him Dr. Auzouy had expressed a too pos- 
itive opinion, in affirming that the labor of an asylum 
could not be made to yield an amount equal to the depart- 
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with it, and through its buildings, organization and dis- 
cipline, adding to the well-being of the patient, and fur- 
ishing an approximation to his home life. 

Dr. Achille Foville opened the discussion before the 
Society, by enlarging upon the importance of the subject 
under consideration, and declared his entire concurrence 
in the views of Dr. Auzouy, with one exception. In 
view of the important place of labor in the administra- 
tion of an asylum, as a means of both moral and physi- 
cal improvement for the insane, and as contributing 
toward their support, he believed that it should be made 
compulsory, in certain cases. The application of the cami- 
<ole for several hours, or even the douche, or a series of 
electrical shocks, were sometimes better than all the rea- 
soning in the world. Of course, such means ought never 
to be used unless by order of the physician and under his 
superintendence. 

Dr. Foville gave another instance of success of the 
colony system, in the history of the asylum of Déle. 
The system had been in operation since 1845, and had 
contributed much to the welfare of the patients, as well 
as toward their material support. 

Drs. Belloc, Delasiauve, and Lunier cited instances in 
which great additions to the value of asylum property 
had been made through the labor of patients. They 
were agreed in the opinion that seventy-five per cent. of 
the insane might be employed in work of various kinds, 
chiefly agriculture, with benefit to themselves ; but by no 
means so large a proportion could labor productively. 

At a second meeting, Dr. Girard de Cailleux said, that 
it seemed to him Dr. Auzouy had expressed a too pos- 
itive opinion, in affirming that the labor of an asylum 


could not be made to yield an amount equal to the depart- 
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mental appropriation for its support. The facts observed 
by him at Auxerre, went to show, that the avails of 
patients’ labor, together with the sums received from the 
private class, and under the operation of the law exclu- 
ding certain cases of those least likely to work profitably. 
proved that this result was not impossible to be obtained. 
He also believed, that certain harmless incurables might 
be profitably kept in families; and, as had been said by 
Dr. Brierwe de Boismont, there are patients who ean never 
be cured in asylums, who will yet recover speedily when 
returned to their families. 

Dr. Motet traced the progress of the reform inaugura- 
ted by Pinel, and advanced steadily to the present time. 
The ery for greater liberty for the insane, and their return 
to family life, was, he said, no new thing. It might have 
an origin in the sentiment of philanthropy, but there 
were those who spoke of insanity without a knowledge 
of the insane. The citizen, the economist, the philoso- 
pher were concerned about a principle, when the problem 
could be solved only by experience. 

Dr. M. referred to the system of Gheel, and the 
unfavorable report of a commission sent by the Society, 
two years ago, to visit that famous village. The report 
showed that all that remained of Gheel of its primary 
organization, was to be condemned. Those who had 
charge of its affairs to-day, were striving to bring about 
the system of asylums proper. It was no longer a col- 
ony such as we faney it, and the transformation going on 
under the change of Dr. Bulkens is a precious lesson to 
all. 

Dr. M. denounced the expedient so loudly called for, 
of returning a large proportion of the insane to their fam- 
ilies, as dangerous and impracticable. Such as were fit 
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to be thus disposed of were few, and would be demanded 
by their relations on the promise of a small allowance to 
aid in their support. 

Dr. Linas next read the report of a committee, to 
which had been referred a treatise by Dr. Brunet, * On 
the influence of asylums for the insane, upon mental 
diseases.” Dr. B. writes in favor of positive reform in 
the treatment of the insane, but declines to be considered 
as absolutely opposed to all isolation and sequestration. 
He sets out with this theory, that “insanity properly 
so called, leaving idiocy and dementia aside, is ordinarily 
caused by the over-excitement of the personal or selfish 
feelings ;” and thence he infers, that “the first, and 
much the most important, indication to fulfil, is to repress 
these feelings, and develope those of a social kind.” And 
he adds: * Our asylums tend to produce a result quite 
contrary to this. They are gloomy, with few diversions, 
and there is almost no spontaneity of action. The insane 
are all under the same discipline, live in the same man- 
ner, and upon those who tend to depart from the rules, 
they must be enforced, in the interest of order. The 
patients searcely speak together, are indifferent both to 
the joys and sorrows of each other, and spend the day 
absorbed in their more or less natural melancholy, or in 
their insane delusions. This ennui and sadness only 
intensify their egoistical feelings, the impossible satisfae- 
tion of which was the first cause of their intellectual dis- 
order. The requisites for the treatment of insanity, are 
un active life, to change the currents of feeling; amuse- 
ments and unselfish duties, which cause to be forgotten 
reverses of fortune, disappointments, and those decep- 
tions practised upon the insane. But the asylums can- 
not provide these conditions.” Dr. Brunet, then, con- 
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siders them as feeble aids in the treatment of disorders 
of the affective faculties. 

He also believes that asylums are ill adapted for the 
cure of intellectual insanity. ‘“ They bring together the 
insane with ideas of suicide, of persecution, ete., who 
encourage each other in their delusions; and also maniaes, 
whose violence and cries increase already over-excited 
cerebralaction. Sleep is often impossible, and the fatigue 
of night added to that of the day,completes the exhaustion 
of the patient. What surrounds us has a great influence 
upon our ideas and feelings; we may even say that the 
latter depend upon the former. To cure the insane, 
then, it is not necessary to bring them together, but 
rather to keep them apart, and cause each to live among 
persons of sound mind. In our asylums, delusions are 
confirmed, through example; and become multiplied, 
instead of tending to disappear. Just as hospitals be- 
come centres of infection which greatly increase mortali- 
ty, so our asylums are, for certain classes of the insane, 
centres of moral infection, of cerebral excitement, and 
intellectual aberration. Thus;chronic insanity is almost 
uever cured in them, and actual mania often becomes 
chronic, if a complete cure is waited for before the pa- 
tient’s discharge ; his recovery being better finished after 
return to his family.” 

Yet, proceeds Dr. Linas, Dr. Brunet confesses that 
asylums are a necessity of society, and must be 'main- 
tained, as hospitals are. He does not declare war upon 
them, like the press, the petitioners of the Senate, and 
other reformers 4 ou/rance ; but places the question upon 
scientific grounds, and bases his opinions upon his own 
experience. He details six cases, in which a cure fol- 
lowed the return of the patient to his home. Dr. Linas 
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says truly, that one might cite a hundred cases, in which 
the same step caused the most deplorable results. He 


also denies that, as an absolute dogma, the principle of 


causation of Dr. Brunet can be maintained. As for the 
family system, he deems it applicable to but few of the 
insane, and of little worth. Of the reforms in the organi- 
zation of asylums, classification, &ec., these have been a 
long time urged. The colony system has its advantages, 
but, on the other hand, it lessens medical supervision, 
calls for the greatest vigilance, and leaves too much lib- 
erty to the dangerous, the furious, and the intractable. 
Both the asylum and the colony have their advantages 
and their inconveniences ; or rather, their indications and 
contra-indications, in the treatment of insanity. Neither 
should be given up, but each should lend the other its sup- 
port, in order to the best therapeuticresults. The best plan 
of an institution for the insane is, then, that which leaves 
to exclusive systems their exaggerations and their faults, 
adopting from them only what is really good, and of pos- 
itive practical value. 

The chief feature of the third meeting of the Society, 
was an address by Dr. Morel. 

Three times, this year had he been called upon to give 
his views upon the subject under discussion. The first 
was at London, before the Association of medical alien- 
ists of the United Kingdom; the second was at Lyons, 
hefore the Medico-Chirurgical Convention there assem- 
bled. That he had so soon again to examine the ques- 
tion was not simply an accident. It pointed to serious 
difficulties in the working of one of the most important 
branches of public charity. Indeed, the treatment of 
the insane involved various interests; those of the patient 
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himself, of the family, 2nd interests of a social, econom- 
ical, judicial, and admizistrative character. 

In England he could only render new homage to the 
progress made in its establishments for the insane. The 
abolition of the camisole, and all means of restraint, was 
not one of the least of these reforms; and the splendid 
asylums, so calculated to advance the welfare of their 
patients, deserved great admiration. The physicians and 
others in charge of the insane, also received much con- 
sideration, and liberal support from the public authorities. 

But in England, as elsewhere, it was an admitted fact, 
that the asylums meet the demands upon them most im- 
perfectly. Everywhere their inmates were increasing in 
the most alarming degree, so that efforts for the treatment 
of insanity were paralyzed, and the proper ends of asy- 
lums made almost impossible. 

The last report of the Commission for insane asylums 
in England, showed that the population of these estab- 
lishments, public and private, had doubled in fifteen years. 
From 14,500 insane in 1849, the number had increased 
to 28,885 in 1864. During this period, there were 120, 
O00 admissions, 35,490 deaths, and 71,361 discharges, 
of which 42,921 were cured. ‘The same state of things 
prevailed in Germany, and in France. 

Dr. M. cited, in illustration, the asylum of St. Yon; 
which, containing fifty-eight patients in 1825, had in- 
creased to more than seven hundred in 1851, and to up- 
wards of nine hundred in 1864; when, also, an asylum 


supplementary to it, at Quartremares, numbered six hun- 
dred and sixty patients. But this was not the gravest 
fuct in so deplorable a situation. Not only were they 
overwhelmed with insane, but also with other classes of 
invalids, which might be cared for in hospitals or alms- 
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houses ; paralytics of all kinds, women demented through 
age, vagabonds whose lives are divided between the pris- 
on and the asylum, idiots and imbeciles. Under pretext 
of danger to public security, there had lately been sent 
to him a little girl of two years old. 

[t was in vain to struggle against these things. Au- 
thority itself, in certain social conditions, is powerless. 
In some manufacturing departments, the evil originated 


in the progressive deterioration of family life. The insane 
could not remain at home; the sick, even, could hardly 
be taken care of in the family. All, from the father and 
mother to children of nine and ten years, were employed 


in the factories. It was useless to expend millions in 
the erection of asylums, furnished in all the perfection 
that science has introduced. They were scarcely opened 
before they were found insufficient. Some system must 
be devised better adapted to meet exigencies so pressing, 
and full of alarm. 

The first consideration, ii must be admitted, was the 
financial one. Publie officials and medical directors of 
asylums, alike made it their special study. — In approach- 
ing this question, and examining other modes of public 
provision for the insane, it was to be distinctly under- 
stood that he did so without attacking the scientifie prin- 
ciples upon which the present moral and physical treat- 
ment of the insane is based. 

Dr. M. gave to the system of Gheel a qualified and 
moderate approval. The fact that Gheel has so long 
existed, and still exists, proved its system to be possible. 
The colony was not an invention, but a growth, so to say. 
It contained general paralytics and epileptics, for whom 
restraint is so generally used in asylums. At Gheel, 
according to Dr. Bulkens, restraint was much less often 
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employed than in asylums, and instances of fury were 
are. Idiots, imbeciles, and enfants arriérés of all degrees 
were gathered there, and their condition was more natural, 
and more favorable for their care and improvement, than 
inasylums. In this view he admired the system, as 
simple and inexpensive. It seemed to him, also, that 
the calm and regular family life of that country, tended 
to repress excitement and disorder in the minds of the 
insane. Their intellectual and moral faculties appeared 
to undergo a kind of assimilation to, or absorption in the 
mental atmosphere of the place. The patients partici- 
pated in all that went on around them ; the family labors, 
joys, and sorrows. They were to be found in the field, 
the house, at church and at public festivals with their 
attendants. He did not intend to form of these facts 
any positive scientific theory, but stated them because 
they had been disputed. 

Should the asylums of to-day be enlarged, and new 
ones be built? It must be confessed, that the general 
tendency of opinion was opposed, both to the accumula- 
tion of large numbers of patients at one point, and to 
the increase of public charitable institutions. All thoughts 
were directed toward family care, and distinguished 
economists asked whether public charity ought not to be 
bestowed on certain classes of its objects only in the way 
of aid to their families. This had been proposed in 
regard to deaf-mutes, and many other classes now treated 
in public institutions. 


In Austria, and other German States, there was the 


same question in respect to cretins. As for the insane, 
every effort ought to be made to prevent the overcrowd- 
ing of asylums, and to afford a greater variety of means 
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for treatment and care. From this point of view, the 
family treatment of Gheel might be tried. 

Farm-asylums, or colonies, might also afford an excel- 
lent resource, in certain localities; but would be worth- 
less except in agricultural districts. 

He thought the tendency to remove patients to an asy- 
lum too absolute, and deemed it possible, in many cases, 
to take care of them in their own houses. He had for 
two years studied the plan of sending harmless patients 
to their families; but practi -al difficulties had been found. 
These were, after all, of primary importance, and it be- 
came science not to urge new or exclusive systems. Fi- 
nally, in order to the relief of the insane, he believed we 
ought to take into serious consideration the habits, the 
manners, and the industrial occupations of a country. To 
form an absolute system, applicable to all places, was 
literally impossible. 

Dr. Parchappe believed it had not been shown that 
the number of insane had increased, relatively to the 
total population, in the last quarter of a century. Their 
accumulation in the asylums was due to a cause he had 
before stated. The law should limit admissions to the 
dangerous and curable classes only, and should provide 
for the removal of the harmless and incurable. As for 
these latter, he approved of sending them to their homes, 
and the eare of their families. 

Dr. Girard de Cailleux entirely agreed with Dr. Par- 
chappe. The number of admissions must be diminished, 
also, by acting upon the causes of insanity, through the 
means of public and family hygiene. 

Dr. Lunier believed that the number of cases of in- 
sanity, especially of certain types, was greater than thirty 
years ago, though not so much so as had been supposed. 

Vou. XXI-—No. IV.—K. 
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He thought Dr. Morel quite alone, among his associates, 
in advocating family treatment before that of an asylum 
had been essayed. 

Dr. Delasiauve thought the facility with which admis- 
sion was gained to an asylum for all classes of patients, 
was a chief cause of the accumulation of the insane. 

We come, now, to the work of Dr. Mundy, named at 
the head of this article. His views are so well known 
to the readers of this journal, through his former writ- 
ings, and especially through those of his sympathizing 
friend, Dr. Parigot, that we shall be spared an extended 
abstract. Need we say that he is the indefatigable and 
uncompromising advocate of the system of Gheel? But 
it would be uyjust to consider him either an enthusiast, 
or a destructive chiefly, in his opinions and purposes. 
The moderate and practical Dr. Morel thus alludes to 
him: * He is not so much an Erostratus as he appears 
in his published works ; but is a physician, who, for many 
years, has studied his subject in divers European insti- 
tutions, and has reached a conclusion, which one may 
share in without being a born enemy of asylums, that it 
is possible to realize, in behalf of the insane, other kinds 
of provision than are afforded by asylums of the pres- 
ent time.” 

It seems to us, however, that his chief arguments 
against farm-asylums, the return of the harmless insane 
to their homes, and the English cottage-system, are 
rather logical than practical. Certainly, he has greater 
faith in an absolute system than we have found in the 
Society before which he appeared. Yet without such ad- 
voeates, What great reform was ever received by the 


world ? 
The main features of his system are set forth as “ fam- 
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ily life, under the surveillance of a physician, regulated 
liberty, and voluntary labor in the open air.” Passing 
over, then, the keen and searching criticism which Dr. 
M. makes upon other modes of provision for the insane, 
let us state, as nearly as possible in his own words, the 
advantages of the family system. 

And first, of this system as represented by Gheel. 

(heel has been, as yet, in his opinion, too seldom and 
too superficially visited. The judgments pronounced upon 
it have been as frivolous, as they were insufficient for a 
decision upon the relative utility of insane villages, and 
still less for their condemnation. The principles of med- 
ical, economical, and social science, and such a practical 
application of them in our specialty as the times demand, 
are not—because of Gheel not having been sufficiently 
studied—well enough understood. They are even erro- 
neously conceived. 

From this it follows, that the principal of family treat- 
ment has been refused recognition as practically possible, 

This is the point of greatest importance. The adver- 
saries of the system say : 

“Society has a right to require that it shall not be 
incommoded by the insane.” 

It has that right, without doubt. This is why infir- 
maries are proposed as centres of insane villages ; that 
all those who disturb society, or are dangerous to them- 
selves or others, may be confined. 

* All contact with the insane is contrary to the rights 
of society.” 

This is admissible only with the reservation—If the 
insane are troublesome to society. But on this account, 
it is proposed to place the insane in a society set apart 
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for them, and indemnified for its burden. This society 
is the nurses and their families. 

“The treatment by individuals is no better than the 
old system, because the tyranny of a system is prefera- 
ble to the arbitrary authority of a single person.” 

But the insane, if not well supervised, is quite as much 
at the mercy of an attendant in an asylum as of his 
nurse in the family system. In both cases, then, there 
must be the control of a physician. 

“ The new principles are not applicable, because they 
require a moral impossibility in society as it exists.” 

Before the realization of this new principle, society 
must indeed be prepared for reform, by means of the 
press, the pulpit, and by government. The advantages 
of the system must also be made apparent to the public. 

* Where shall we find the localities and the people for 
such a system ?” 

In all countries, if they are sought with good-will, 
energy, and perseverance. 

* But at what distance from the great cities, and from 
the relatives of the insane, ought these villages to be 
placed ?” 

That must depend upon circumstances. — It will be best 
to have them as far as possible from the capitals. As 
for the distance, some divisions of a country not fitted 
for this system, might send their patients to a neighbor- 
ing one, having a family asylum. 

Tlow can control be rendered effectual 

Very easily; by the increase of physicians and atten- 
dants. 

“And how of the daily medical service, which is 
actually necessary ?” 

In the same manner. 
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* And scandals, dangerous cases, ete. ?” 

They can be prevented by a proper surveillance. It 
is an established fact, that at Gheel there is less trouble 
from these sources than in the asylums. 

“Who shall be responsible, in the face of all these 
dangers, duties and cares ?” 

The chief physician, as Dr. Bulkens at Gheel, and as 
before him was Professor Parigot, thal martyr fo the free- 
air system. 

“But the cost of the establishment, which will be 
ereater than of those now existing! And will the build- 
ing of an asylum also be necessary? Finally, what will 
be done with the present asylums ?” 

The expenses will be less, and in a quarter of a cen- 
tury will be reduced to an insignificant sum. The con- 
struction of a modest infirmary will always be necessary, 
but these will not cost millions upon millions, as the pres- 
ent asylums. 

As for those now existing, they will be modified and 
assimilated, as far as possible, to the new system. Where 
this is not possible, they should be abandoned, even at a 
loss. This will be better than to add indefinitely to the 
expense of their support, and the erection of new edifices. 

Dr. Mundy, at the end of his paper, submits the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

|. In view of the new laws revealed to us by social, 
economical and medical science, our epoch imperatively 
demands a new system. 

2. I have proved, as | believe, that the views of your 
committee, if accepted, will lead to no progress in our 


science. At best, they are but half-measures, which will 


produce no efficacious result in the future. 
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. The third mode of your committee, that of villages 


for the insane similar to Gheel, is possible in practice ; 
and, with certain modifications, it ought to be regarded as 
the proper base of a new system, of which trial should 


be made, because it promises the desiderata as well of 
the social, as the medical and economical science of our 


time. 


10. 


REPORTS OF AMERICAN ASYLUMS. 


Reports of the Trustees and Superintendent of the Maine Insane 


Hospital. December, 1864. 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Officers of the Vermont 


Asylum for the Insane. August, 1864. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hos 
pital at Northampton. October, 1864. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic 
Hospital at Taunton. October, 1864. 


Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Luna 
tic Hospital at Worcester. October, 1864. 


Annual Report of the Resident Physician of the Kings County 


Lunatic Asylum, for the year ending July 31, 1864. 


Annual Report of the Trustees and Superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Hospital of Pennsylvania, for the year 1864. 


Annual Report of the Commissioners, Superintendent, and Stew 

ard of the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, for the year ending 
October 31, 1864. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and Officers of 
the Southern Ohio Lunatic Asylum, to the Governor of the 
State of Ohio, for the year L864, 

The Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Mount Hope Insti 
tution, near Baltimore, for the year 1864. 
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Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Directors and Officers of 

Longview Asylum, to the Governor of the State of Ohio, for the 

year 1864. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Medical Superintendent of the 

Provincial Hospital for the Insane, Halifax, Nova Scotia, for 

1864. 

Fortieth Annual Report of the Board of Managers and Medical 

Superintendent of the Kentucky Eastern Lunatic Asylum, at 

Lexington, Ky., for the year 1864. 

Report of the Board of Managers, Superintendent and Architeet 

of the Western Lunatic Asylum of Kentucky, for the year 1864, 

1. We learn from the report of Dr. Harlow that, with 

a daily average of 265 patients, the mortality of the 
Maine Hospital during the year was 55. In April, cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis attacked patients and attendants 
to the number of 15, and proved fatal in 5 instances. 


During the autumn, dysentery prevailed epidemically, 


and, writes Dr. Harlow, “carried off many of our aged and 
infirm patients who had resided in the hospital from one 
to eighteen years.” 

The admissions for the year were 124, and the dischar- 
ges 135. Whole number under treatment 389: of 
these 49 were discharged, recovered; 22 improved; 11 
unimproved ; and 55 died. Remaining 254. Since the 
establishment of the hospital, in 1840, 2767 patients 
have been received; 1148 have recovered; 484 left 
improved, and 460 unimproved; and 421 died. 

In conformity with a resolution of the last Legisla- 
ture, the Trustees have procured a design for an additional 
wing to the hospital. The proposed plan and the archi- 
tect’s estimate of expenses ($56,000,) are appended to 
the annual report. 

The Trustees allude to the increasing number of crim- 
inal lunaties committed to the hospital by order of the 
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courts. This class, they remark, * will, from their very 
number, soon require an increase of room for their accom- 
modation.” They recognize the impropriety of placing 
the criminal insane, especially those with homicidal pro- 
pensities, in association with those unattainted by crime. 

The Superintendent, however, sees no necessity for 
any other provision for the separation of these two classes 
than that afforded by proper means of classification in the 


same establishment. We give his argument for what it is 


worth : 

In our view of the subject, there would be as much propriety in 
making separate provision for every other variety of insanity, as for 
this. No one, unless we except the advocates of the colonization or 
cottage treatment of the insane, now being somewhat agitated abroad, 
would think of building a hospital especially for cases of suicidal 
mania alone—for those who have the prominent symptom of wealth 
and greatness—and for those who fancy themselves kings and queens 

—for those who personate in imagination the Supreme Being—for 
those who feel that they have committed the unpardonable sin o1 
sinned away the day of grace—and for every other variety of delu- 
sion or hallucination manifested by the disease. 
arises, why provide a half-way house between the ordinary State hos 


The question then 


pital and the State prison for the insane who happen to have the 
prominent symptom of their malady manifesting itself in burglary, 
theft, arson, homicide, or any other criminal act ¢ 

2. The report of the Vermont Asylum contains noth- 
ing of interest beyond the statistics for the year. The 
admissions were 128, the discharges 112. The deaths 
were 39, the recoveries 52; discharged, improved, 12: 
unimproved, 9. Remaining August, 1864, 458. 

3. Dr. Earle’s report, written soon after his appoint- 
ment to the Northampton Hospital, is, of necessity, brief. 

The general statistics for the year are thus stated: 
Patients in hospital, Sept. 50,1863, 383. Admitted 95. 
Whole number under treatment 476. Discharged, reeov- 
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ered, 48; improved, 38; unimproved, 9; died, 47. 
Remaining Sept. 30, 1864, 334. The ratio of recov- 
eries—951 per cent. on the admissions—compares favor- 
ably with the experience of kindred institutions, and is 
the more creditable from the fact, “ that a large majority 
of the patients were suffering under chronic mental dis- 
order, many of them having been inmates of one or two 
other hospitals, whence they were transferred to this 
institution as incurables.” With the auspicious results 
of treatment just mentioned, it seems a little strange that 
Dr. Karle should add the gloomy prognostication that 
“ OF the three hundred and thirty-four patients remaining 
this day in the hospital, not one in ten presents any reason- 
able probability of recoverg.” 

4. From the report of Dr. Choate, it appears that 
during the past four years the Taunton Hospital has had 
a population averaging over fifty per cent. more than the 
number for which it was originally designed. During 
the year, seventy-nine patients were removed to the 
State almshouses, or to the places of their legal settle- 
ment without the State. 

The last Legislature made an appropriation for provid- 
ing additional accommodations at one of the State alms- 
houses for one hundred harmless incurables. This pur- 
pose, Dr. Choate regrets to say, has not yet been carried 
into effect. 

The success of the hospital in curative results compares 
favorably with those of the best institutions in this coun- 
try or abroad. The larger cities and towns furnish the 
moity of patients sent to the hospital. These, from the 
effect of bad habits and a lower standard of vitality, 
Dr. Choate thinks less likely to recover than patients 
from the rural districts. 

Vou. XXI-—No. IV.—L. 
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The financial condition of the institution is satisfactory. 
The general results of the year are thus given: Num- 
ber of patients remaining September 30, 1863, 402; 
number admitted since, 203; number under treatment 
during the year, 605. Discharged, recovered, 99; im- 


proved, 55; unimproved, 62; died, 59. 


5. The Worcester Hospital report consists, mainly, of 
statistical tables. We regret to see this ancient institu- 
tion promulgating such erroneous views as are contained 
in this extract from the report of the Superintendent, 
Dr. Bemis : 

Believing that remedial agents, though indispensable, are not of the 
first importance, our office has been of necessity, to control wayward 
fancies, give hope and courage to the melancholic and depressed, 
restrain and protect the violent, and assure the timid; to watch over 
and nurse the feeble, provoke the appetite of the abstainer from food, 
clothe the naked, guard against suicidal and homicidal impulse, and 
do all that can be done to restore the mind to health and happiness. 

If insanity be merely a disease of the mind, pure and 
simple, we can readily admit the all-sufficiency of moral 
means of treatment. Believing, however, that it is but 
a manifestation of physical lesion, structural or fune- 
tional, to which the psychical phenomena are subordinate 
or secondary, any other conclusion than that which makes 
medical therapeutics the basis of treatment involves an 
absurdity. 

Admirably has our greatest poet given us, in two 
lines, not only the most comprehensive definition of in- 
sanity, but the clew to guide us in its treatment : 

We are not ourselves, when nature, being oppress’d, 
Commands the mind to suffer with the body. 


Dr. Bemis denies the occurrence of crises in insanity. 
It was a sound remark of the late Dr. Graves, of Dublin, 
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in one of his clinical lectures on fever, that “ those who 
entirely deny the critical period, must be either very 
superficial observers or very indifferent practitioners.” 
With due respect for the high attainments of Dr. Bemis, 
we must regard his opinion on this subject as either the 
result of “superficial observation” at the bedside, or of 
a too exclusive consideration of the psychical aspects of 
insanity. That there is a crisis, or turning point in men- 
tal disorders, characterized by changes as marked and 
sudden in their inception as those which occur during a 
corresponding epoch in fevers, our experience has fur- 
nished too many instances to permit us to doubt. 

The phenomena accompanying the accession of the 
critical stage in insanity may vary in quality, degree and 
duration. Sometimes the crisis is ushered in by profound 
sleep, following the sudden subsidence of the maniacal 
paroxysm. This sleep may continue several days, the 
patient waking at intervals to take food, and then relaps- 
ing into slumber. That it has none of the features of 
coma is shown by the consciousness of the patient during 
his brief intervals of waking. The crisis by sleep is by 
no means infrequent, and the prognosis is generally favor- 
able. Sometimes the occurrence of the crisis is indica- 
ted by a sudden attack of diarrhea, by a profuse secre- 
tion of the kidneys, or by long-continued drenching per- 
spiration. At other times, we have symptoms of col- 
lapse, followed by a hot fit, excessive sweating, quick- 
ened and enfeebled pulse, sinking strength, and great 
agitation and restlessness of mind and body. The crisis 
may terminate in the recovery or death of the patient, 
or it may simply usher in some new phase of mental dis- 
ease. 


The general results of the year are thus stated by Dr. 
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Bemis: Patients in hospital October 1, 1863, 399. Ad- 
mitted during the year, 226. Whole number under 
treament 625. Discharged, recovered, 150; improved, 
102; unimproved, 16; died, 35. Remaining Septem- 


ber 30, 1864, 344. 


6. The total number treated at the Kings County Lu- 
natic Asylum, during the year, was 605. The admis- 
sions were 209, and the discharges 191. Of the latter, 
L106 were discharged, recovered, 55 improved, 11 unim- 
proved, and 59 died. Remaining July 31, 1864, 414. 

In introducing a case in point, Dr. Chapin observes : 

Serious harm often results from allowing the mind to dwell upon 
this matter of hereditary transmission of disease. Under the stimu- 
lus of an over-excited imagination, almost any disorder to which there 
is a constitutional liability, may be aroused, which otherwise might 
have remained for a long time, perhaps forever, dormant. Especially 
is this true of mental disease, which, there is little doubt, may be pro- 
duced in the manner above stated. 

The curious fact here mentioned is supposed to be 
owing to partial congestions, induced by the prolonged 
and concentrated operation of the imagination upon the 
organism. 

7. The Trustees of the State Hospital at Harrisburg 
call the attention of the Governor to the deplorable con- 
dition of the insane poor in the county almshouses. 
They refer to the facts brought to light by the agents of 
the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Misery of 
Public Prisons. The reports of this Society 

Give instances of most shameful neglect or maltreatment of the 
poor insane, and to such a degree has this cruelty extended, that in 
more than one instance, it is noticed, that strong pens are made, in 
which the insane are kept. They strip themselves, and are left in 
cold and nakedness. The informant, a high public functionary, said 
he had not seen it in his county, but in several others he had seen 
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them chained in pens, naked and filthy, and they were visited by pas- 
sers by and boatmen from the canal, as objects of curiosity. That 
any such cases exist, is revolting to humanity, and will not be allowed 
to continue in Pennsylvania. 

As the most economical and efficient plan for the pro- 
vision of this unfortunate class, the Trustees recom- 
mend another State hospital. 

Dr. Curwen reports 135 patients admitted during the 
year, and 135 discharged : the latter in the following con- 
ditions : recovered 40, improved 51, unimproved 35, died 
20. Remaining December 351, 1864, 281. 


S. In order to obtain more definite data of the insane 


population of the State of Indiana, than were furnished 
by the census returns of IS60, Dr. Woodburn. in July 


last, directed a series of interrogatories to the various 
county sheriffs, in the form of a circular letter. Returns 
were made from about one-half of the counties. Assum- 
ing that in those not heard from, the same ratio exists, 
the number of insane in the State, and their distribution. 
would be as follows: Confined in county jails, 22; in 
county poor-houses, 300; provided for by relations and 
confined at home, 288; running at large, 112; sent from 
the State to other institutions, 12; in the State Asylum, 
Indianapolis, 295. Aggregate number, 1,029. In view 
of the fact that a majority of the older and more popu- 
lous counties failed to make returns, Dr. W. regards this 
aggregate as below the real number. 

The report makes a spirited appeal to the Legislature 
for additional hospital accommodation for the large sur- 
plus now unprovided for. Dr. W. says: 

If our Legislature, in its wisdom, would but levy a special tax annu- 
ally of 15 cents on every one thousand dollars’ worth of property, a 
revenue would be realized equal to one hundred and five thousand 
dollars. This amount, in six years, would provide ample asylum room 
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for this class of our citizens, which, we think, we have shown to be so 
largely in excess of proper accommodations. Is there a tax-payer in 
the State so meanly avaricious as to complain at paying so light a 
tax, fifteen cents a year on each one thousand dollars’ worth of his 
property, for so humane and benevolent an object? Can the people 
of our noble State remain quiet whilst one thousand of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens are confined in jails, poor-houses, or hovels—many of 
them chained to the floors of their cells, and living in their own filth, 
shut out from the light of day, and never allowed to breathe the free 
air of heaven,—when such a small pittance would furnish them appro- 


priate and comfortable homes? At least ten per cent. of this number 


would be restored to reason, and returned to their families, if they 
could be placed in well regulated hospitals, where they could have 
the necessary medical and moral treatment suited to their individual 
cases, 

The asylum statistics for the year were: Patients in 
hospital October 51, 1865, 295. Admitted subsequently, 
194; under treatment during the year,489. Discharged, 
recovered, 106; improved, 41: unimproved, 42; not 
insane, 1; died, 15. 

9. Dr. Gundry reports the following statistics of the 
Southern Ohio Lunatic Asylum: Patients remaining No- 
vember 1, 1865, 165; admitted during the year ending 
October 51, 1864,85.: total under treatment, 246. There 
were discharged, as recovered 535, as improved 10, as un- 
improved 7, died 14. Remaining in Asylum November 
1, 1864, 162. 

The following interesting passage indicates one of the 
sources of fallacy in our census returns : 

Of 1,079 patients received into this Asylum, since it was opened, 
565 have recovered: a proportion of 52.36 per cent. upon the admis- 
sions, or of 61.61 per cent. upon the whole number of discharges. 
Of 535 men admitted during the same period, 289 recovered, or 54.01 
per cent. ; calculating the proportion upon the total number of males 
discharged, the percentage will be 62.42. Of 544 females admitted, 
276 recovered, being 50.73 per cent., or 60.79 per cent. of the total 
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number of females discharged. It will also be observed that the pro- 
portion of deaths of the males is much larger than that of deaths of 
females. So that, judging from the experience of this hospital for 
nearly ten years past, more males recover or die than females, and, 
therefore, that at the end of a given period, in the history of an equal 
number of both sexes of insane, there will remain a greater propor- 
tion of insane women than of insane men. And this will explain to 
some extent how it usually happens that in a census of the insane 
population of a country, the number of insane women exceeds that 
of insane men, and this, also, notwithstanding that a careful analysis 
of all cases occurring in the same region would show that more men 


than women actually become insane. 


One of those terrible catastrophes, of which asylum 
records furnish occasional instances, took place, during 
the year, and is thus described by Dr. Gundry : 


On the 27th of July last, John Runk, an attendant, was killed under 
the following circumstances: He was assisting the patients at their 
supper, and was in the act of pouring out the tea, when a patient 
seized a carving knife lying on an adjoining table, and instantly stab- 
bed him in the chest and abdomen, before assistance could be ren- 
dered by the other attendant and patients present. The first wound, 
which proved fatal, penetrated the chest, cutting through two ribs, 
and inflicting a deep wound in the substance of the liver. Death 
occurred after a few hours of suffering. The sad event cast a deep 
gloom over our whole household. The deceased was an intelligent 
and faithful man, and had been connected with the institution only a 
few weeks, but had won the respect of all those associated with him. 
The tragedy was the result of a purely homicidal impulse, without 
any special delusion associated with the unfortunate victim. The 
patient has been in the Institution more than nine years, and had made 
several sudden and violent attacks upon some of the officers and atten- 
dants, In none of these attacks was there any premonition or warn- 
ing, and immediately after them he subsided into his usually quiet 
and docile demeanor. He still remaius under our care. An inquest 
was held the following day, when a verdict in accordance with the 
above facts was returned. In this connection I cannot omit to men- 
tion the promptness shown by some of the patients present, at great 
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risk to themselves, in seizing the offender and taking the knife from 
his hand. 

10. Dr. Stokes’ report has some judicious remarks 
upon asylum treatment as the best hope of the insane, 
and the necessity of a strict compliance, on the part of 
friends, with the rules and regulations of the asylum, in 
order to insure successful results. 

He thus answers a common objection to placing friends 
in a hospital for the insane : 

But there is another false impression in society on this subject that 
ought to be corrected. Many fear the patient will be injured by 
being brought into contact with other insane persons. This effect is 
not likely to follow. It has generally a salutary effect upon the cura- 
ble patients to be thrown into the society of other patients, and to 
witness their insane ebullitions and vagaries. The sight of their pecul- 
iarities tends to distract them from their own morbid trains of thought. 
It tends to arouse and interest them. It induces in them a distrust 
of their own morbid fancies, and although, to a certain extent annoy- 
ing, their intercourse with others, properly classified, proves beneficial 
by its revulsive effect. 

During the year there were 422 admissions and 196 
discharges. Recovered 55; discharged, improved, 112; 
unimproved, 4; died, 27. 

The above statistics are exclusive of cases of mania-a- 
potu. 


11. The Longview Asylum, has, thus far, received but 
few patients whose insanity could be attributed to causes 
connected with the disturbed condition of the country. 
Dr. Langdon says on this subject: 


As yet, the minds of the people are stimulated by the excitement of 
battles, the anticipation of success and the hope of the cessation of war 
with all its exciting terrors and griefs, and the return of peace with 
its quiet pleasures and tranquil homes. This state of mind tends at 
first to keep the mind aroused and active, and prevent that brooding 
over troubles, which is so productive of mental derangement. It is 
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to be feared that when peace does again bless the land, there will be 
many sad hearts that will not find that tranquillity for which they so 
fondly long and anxiously anticipate. Then will come a period of 
depression in which the loss of friends and fortune will be most 
keenly felt and sadly realized. It is to be feared that so forcibly will 
these losses be felt, and so persistently dwelt upon, that in many rea- 
son will totter and in some cases be overthrown. 

During the year the asylum received 141 patients, and 
discharged 150. The condition of the latter was as fol- 
lows: Cured, 80; improved, 22; unimproved, 2; died, 26. 

12. Dr. De Wolf reports 46 admissions, and 54 dis- 
charges during the year. Remaining, 154. Of those 
discharged, 18 recovered ; 6 were more or less improved ; 
LO died. 

Dr. De Wolf remarks that insanity occurred in the 
largest proportion of cases between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, and that the ratio of those under twenty years 
of age admitted to his institution, corresponds more with 
the experience of American than of European hospitals. 
Healso states that more than one-fifth of the whole number 
received have either no occupation or are not known to 
have any. In this last respect, his experience is at vari- 
ance with that of medical officers in asylums in the United 
States. With us, the great majority of patients come 
from the industrial classes of society. 

Dr. De Wolf observes that, with him, the probationary 
discharge of patients is now the rule rather than the 
exception. By this arrangement, recoveries are certified 
before the final order of discharge is granted, removals 
are rarely made against advice, and the number dis- 
charged uncured is relatively small. 

13. The report of Dr. Chipley opens with an interest- 
ing sketch of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum, since its 
organization in 1824, on which occasion, Dr. C., then a 
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risk to themselves, in seizing the offender and taking the knife from 
his hand. 

10. Dr. Stokes’ report has some judicious remarks 
upon asylum treatment as the best hope of the insane, 
and the necessity of a strict compliance, on the part of 
friends, with the rules and regulations of the asylum, in 
order to insure successful results. 

He thus answers a common objection to placing friends 
in a hospital for the insane : 

But there is another false impression in society on this subject that 
ought to be corrected. Many fear the patient will be injured by 
being brought into contact with other insane persons. This effect is 
not likely to follow. It has generally a salutary effect upon the cura- 
ble patients to be thrown into the society of other patients, and to 
witness their insane ebullitions and vagaries. The sight of their pecul- 
iarities tends to distract them from their own morbid trains of thought. 
It tends to arouse and interest them. It induces in them a distrust 
of their own morbid fancies, and although, to a certain extent annoy- 
ing, their intercourse with others, properly classified, proves beneficial 
by its revulsive effect. 

During the year there were 422 admissions and 196 
discharges. Recovered 53; discharged, improved, 112; 


unimproved, 4; died, 27. 
The above statistics are exclusive of cases of mania-a- 


potu. 

11. The Longview Asylum, has, thus far, received but 
few patients whose insanity could be attributed to causes 
connected with the disturbed condition of the country. 
Dr. Langdon says on this subject : 

As yet, the minds of the people are stimulated by the excitement of 
battles, the anticipation of success and the hope of the cessation of war 
with all its exciting terrors and griefs, and the return of peace with 
its quiet pleasures and tranquil homes. This state of mind tends at 


first to keep the mind aroused and active, and prevent that brooding 
over troubles, which is so productive of mental derangement. It is 
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to be feared that when peace does again bless the land, there will be 
many sad hearts that will not find that tranquillity for which they so 
fondly long and anxiously anticipate. Then will come a period of 
depression in which the loss of friends and fortune will be most 
keenly felt and sadly realized. It is to be feared that so forcibly will 
these losses be felt, and so persistently dwelt upon, that in many rea- 
son will totter and in some eases be overthrown. 

During the year the asylum received 141 patients, and 
discharged 130. The condition of the latter was as fol- 
lows: Cured, 80; improved, 22; unimproved, 2; died, 26. 

12. Dr. De Wolf reports 46 admissions, and 34 dis- 
charges during the year. Remaining, 154. Of those 
discharged, 18 recovered ; 6 were more or less improved; 
LO died. 

Dr. De Wolf remarks that insanity occurred in the 
largest proportion of cases between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, and that the ratio of those under twenty years 
of age admitted to his institution, corresponds more with 
the experience of American than of European hospitals. 
Healso states that more than one-fifth of the whole number 
received have either no occupation or are not known to 
have any. In this last respect, his experience is at vari- 
ance with that of medical officers in asylums in the United 
States. With us, the great majority of patients come 
from the industrial classes of society. 

Dr. De Wolf observes that, with him, the probationary 
discharge of patients is now the rule rather than the 
exception. By this arrangement, recoveries ere certified 
before the final order of discharge is granted, removals 
are rarely made against advice, and the number dis- 
charged uncured is relatively small. 

13. The report of Dr. Chipley opens with an interest- 
ing sketch of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum, since its 


organization in 1824, on which occasion, Dr. C., then a 
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youth, witnessed the reception of its first patient. 
Since this period, 2616 patients have been under treat- 
ment, and 977 have been discharged as recovered. 

During the first twenty years, the asylum was under 
the direction and management of a “head keeper;” the 
medical treatment being restricted to the occasional ad- 
ministration of drugs for some intercurrent malady, by a 
visiting physician. In 1844, Dr. J. R. Allen was ap- 
pointed resident medical superintendent. He at once 
initiated a complete change in the policy of the institu- 
tion, and substituted, for the chains and manacles of two 
decades, principles of treatment more in accordance with 
the science and humanity of the day. Dr. Allen was 
sueceeded in the spring of 1855, by the present incum- 
bent, Dr. Chipley. 

Debt, pestilence and fire have each left their mark 
upon the history of this asylum. Four visitations of 
cholera carried hundreds to the grave, and epidemic 
diarrhea, the result of defective drainage, has, at various 
times contributed largely to the mortality. Constructed 
at a period, when hospital architecture was in its infancy, 
Dr. Chipley found the building, at his inauguration, not 
only most defective in its arrangements and appointments, 
but in a state of dilapidation. Its excellent condition 
at present is, to a great extent, the effect of his energy 
and devotion. 

The statistics for 1864 were as follows: Patients 
admitted, 45; discharged 36. Whole number under 
treatment 276. Of these, 15 recovered, 18 died, and 4 
were removed. Remaining October 1, 1864, 241. 

The report discusses several points of professional 
interest, the notice of which we must omit in order to 
present the Doctor’s views upon the relations of the war 
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to insanity, a subject that, in its bearings upon the future, 
has not received the attention its importance demands. 
It is the prevalent opinion that as the war has exerted, 
thus far, small agency in the causation of insanity, there 
need be no apprehensions for the future. A few writers, 
however, with a better insight of our mental organization, 
a clearer conception of the connection between cause and 
effect, and a more accurate knowledge of historical ante- 
cedents, discover in the influences now operating, the ele- 
ments for the prospective development of insanity. The 
following are Dr. Chipley’s observations on this topic : 


The war does not seem to have materially increased the number of 
the insane, nor do I think it will do so while it continues. But when 
it is over, and the continued excitement it produces subsides; when 
thousands of homeless, destitute people, come to look upon the wreck 
of all that once ministered to their comfort, surrounded by suffering, 
perhaps starving dependents, bemoaning the loss of sons and brothers, 
I will be greatly surprised if there is not a large increase of mental 
disorders. Amid the stirring events of the war, many sustain their 
positions in society, who, I fear, will fall when there is less to attract 
attention from self and their own personal surroundings. Now their 
minds are wholly absorbed in the great interests of our disturbed 
country ; they are buoyed up with the patriotic hope of aiding in 
her rescue, and, perhaps, an ardent desire to win distinction, Others, 
are equally absorbed in a mighty struggle for the acquisition of 
wealth ; all consideration of self or the welfare of our bleeding coun- 
try is lost in the terrible rage for speculation, which is becoming 
more intensified every day, and threatens to involve in its dangerous 
whirl a vast proportion of those not in the army, and many of those 
whose insignia of office would indicate that their vocation is to sid in 
the destruction of the enemies of our country, rather than to engage 
in sordid efforts of self-aggrandizement. These conditions will cease 
to exist; relaxation will replace the present tension; fondly-cherished 
hopes will fade away; disappointment will settle gloomily upon its 
deluded victims ; exhausted physically, and unsustained by a single 
cheering prospect in the future, many will have added to all their 
woes the saddest of all human afflictions—the loss of reason. 
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Habits of life are everywhere changed. Thousands, who have 
dived in comfort, many, who were born and nurtured in affluence, are 
now engaged in a desperate struggle to supply the commonest wants 
of life ; other thousands have been lifted from the vale to the heights 
of fortune, and are already running a course of dissipation and im- 
provident extravagance, quite in contrast with the virtuous, quiet, 
humble life of the past. It is lamentably trae, that morals have not 
escaped unscathed. We are becoming so inured to bloodshed, that 
the value of human life has fearfully depreciated, A thousand frivo- 
lous excuses are sought to cover the cruel acts of brigands, and the 
infamous practices of unscrupulous robbers. The whole moral atmos- 
phere has become tainted. The last four years have indeed wrought 
wonderful changes, physically, mentally, and morally, and no such sud- 
den and violent changes of habits, of modes of thought, and of pro- 
cesses of reasoning, can fail to yield, in the future, a’ profuse crop of 
bitter fruits. 

“What has been will be again.” History is constantly repeating 
itself, and the records of the past give abundant evidence that an 
increase of mental diseases is one of the unhappy results of the un- 
hallowed efforts of wicked men to revolutionize established govern- 
ments by violence. This was one of the marked results of the French 
revolution, but displayed itself only after the restoration of quiet 
allowed men time to realize the emptiness of cherished hopes, and 
the devastation of fanatical violence. So, I apprehend, it will be 
with us, and we should not be wholly unprepared to afford some relief 


to the deluded victims, 


14. Owing to the disturbed state of society of that 
section of Kentucky in which the Western Lunatic Asy- 
lum is situated, the work of reconstruction of the asylum 
building has been greatly impeded. The fact that the 
enterprise is not entirely suspended, in view of the em- 
barrassments alluded to in the following extract from the 
report of the Managers, affords a good criterion of the 
courage, energy and philanthropic spirit of the citizens of 
that State : 


We would state, in addition to the general difficulty of getting 
workmen and laborers when needed, which was very great, that after 
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the lumber was sawed, such was the unsafety of property arising 
from certain districts of country being overrun by bands of robbing 
marauders, that owners of teams would notrisk their stock on the 
road to the mill where the lumber was sawed, which caused much 
delay in getting it hauled; and, in fact, we could not get it hauled 
until, after considerable delay, we got a military escort to guard 
the teams while hauling. For want of lumber the carpenter could 
not employ a full corps of hands, and this necessarily delayed the 
plastering and painting. 


From the report of the Superintendent, Dr. Rodman, 
we gather these statistics: Patients remaining at the 
date of last report, 114: admitted since, 35. Whole 
number under treatment, 149; of whom there were dis- 
charged, recovered, 14; died, 11; unimproved, 1. Re- 
maining, 129. 

In reference to these results, Dr. Rodman modestly 
remarks : 


It may, perhaps, be well, in this place, to ask lenient criticism of 
our professional co-laborers in the specialty of insanity, if our opera- 
tions have not resulted in the very large per centage of recoveries 
happily achieved by some more fortunately located than we are; but 
I trust a glance at our tables, showing duration and character of dis- 
ease, with our necessarily yet imperfect appliances for treatment of a 
large number of our patients, and our unavoidable political and do- 
mestic embarrassments—far greater than they conceive—will be our 
apology, if apology is necessary. The position I occupy is more try- 
ing, and its duties more burdensome, than any of like character I 
know; but so far, with the unwearying assistance and counsel given 
me by you as a Board of Managers, an humble measure of good has 
been accomplished. 


Dr. RK. alludes to the great difficulty experienced in pro- 
curing male attendants for his wards. This he attributes 
to “the uncertainty of all labor with us, and the unwil- 
lingness manifested to engage, for any length of time, in 
any business whatever at any reasonable price, until our 
national troubles are settled, and with them, the vexed 
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question of slavery, and a reliable system of labor is 
instituted.” 
We close our notice of Dr. Rodman’s report with the 


following quotation : 


I have often been asked the question, if the war and its incident 
troubles have added to the frequency of insanity, 1 was one of those 
who feared, particularly in the more disturbed sections of the country, 
that they would add largely to the insane. That district allotted to 
the Western Asylum comprises much the larger portion of the State, 
and that part which has suffered most from the unavoidable ravages 
of contending armies, and from a system of guerrilla warfare, for the 
last three years, that has desolated some of the counties of our district, 
and driven thousands from their homes in poverty and distress-—eir- 
cumstances that seem most calculated to give impetus to the causes of 
mental derangement; yet from these causes to the present, since my 
connection with the Asylum, there has been received but one patient 
whose disease could be attributed to this source. Why it is so, more 


experienced psychologists than IT must determine. ° 


I shall not now attempt any comments upon this subject, hoping, at 
some future time, when my duties admit, to discuss this question at 
some length ; for I am confident that my opportunities for observation 
are greater than those given in any other of the loyal States, as be- 
yond controversy, the war has assumed a more grievous form in this 
section of Kentucky than in any other part of the country, except the 
States in rebellion, and, perhaps, Missouri. 


SUMMARY. 


ADVOCATES AND ADVERSARIES OF THE REFORM Move- 
mMENT.—We take from the English version of a recent 
catechism on the * Reform of our Practice in the Treat- 
ment of Insanity, simultaneously published in German, 
French, Italian and English, the names of the most zeal- 
ous advocates and the best known adversaries of this 
reform. The author remarks: 
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In the true sense of the word, there are but few zealous advocates 
of this reform ; we will give their names in alphabetical order. 

Dr. Bulckens, chief physician at Gheel, Belgium, Dr. Drost, coun. 
sellor to the Board of Health, Osnabriick, Hanover, Jules Duval, one 
of the editors of the “Journal des Débats” and “ L’Economiste,” 
Paris, Dr. Moreau (from Tours,) one of the chief physicians to the 
Imperial Asylum, Salpétriére, Paris, Dr. J. Mundy, from Moravia,Pro- 
fessor J. Parigot, M. D., formerly chief physician at Gheel, now in 
New York. 

Likewise as partisans—although in most different degrees—we may 
add: 

Dr. Auzouy, Pau, Dr. Belloe, Alengon, Dr. Ser, Bifli, Milan, Dr. 
Bonnefous, Leyme, Dr. W. Browne, Edinburgh, Dr. Brun-Séchaud, 
Limoges, Dr. Bucknill, London, Dr. Cornaz, Neufchatel, Sir James 
Coxe, M. D., Edinburgh, Dr. Damerow, at Halle, on the Saale, Dr. F. 
Joel, Lausanne, Dr. Griesinger, Zurich, Dr. Gustavus Labitte, Fitz- 
James, Dr. Lauder Linsay, Perth, Dr. Maudsley, London, Dr. A. 
Mitchell, Edinburgh, Dr. Morel, Rouen, Dr. Robertson, Hayward’s 
Heath, Dr. Roller, Ilenau, Dr.Sibbald, Lochgilphead, Dr. Schlager, 
Vienna, Dr. Webster, London. 

Among those who distinguished themselves by their Opposition we 
find— 

Dr. Jules Falret, Paris, partner of a well-known private asylum, Dr, 
Flemming, Schwerin, Mecklenburg, Dr. Dumesnil, Rouen, Dr. Theob, 
Gintz, chief physician to a private asylum at Thonberg, near Leipzig, 
Dr. Willers Jessen, Kiel, in Holstein, assistant-physician to a private 
asylum, Dr. Parchappe, Paris, Dr. Renaudin, Maréville, France, Dr. 
Henry Stevens, London, Dr. Harrington Tuke, proprietor of the private 
asylum “ Manor House,” Chiswick, near London. 


Meruop or Catcutatine Sratisticat Resutts.—In a review of the 
English Asylum Reports recently published,* in which considering the 
circumstances under which they are produced, these documents are 
somewhat severely criticised, a comparative table is given of the per- 
centage of recoveries and deaths for the year 1863 in thirteen of the prin- 
cipal county asylums, and in the two large charitable hospitals.of Beth- 
lehem and St. Luke’s. All such comparisons for so short a period as a 


* British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, October, 1864, Vol. XXxxiv., p. 
84). 
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single year are open to much exception, especially when the data from 
which the results are calculated are not at the same time placed before 


the reader. But in this instance the liability to erroneous conelusions 
is very much increased as regards the comparison of the mortality, by 


the fallacious method of computation. The proportion of recoveries 
is calculated in reference to the number admitted, which is, no doubt, 
the most accurate method. The deaths, however, are calculated on 
the total under treatment during the year. This method would be 
accurate enough, if the period of residence were the same in all the 
asylums compared; but as this, from different causes, varies very 
much, it is obvious that rates of mortality so calculated cannot be 
comparable. It was supposed, after the full examination of this ques- 
tion, more than 25 years since, by the very distinguished vital statis- 
tician, Dr. W. Farr,* and subsequently, nearly 20 years ago, by the 
writer himself, + that it was now generally recognized that the right 
method of computing the mortality of asylums is to caleulate it in 
reference to the mean population, or average numbers resident. 
Whether recognized or not, the principle is so important that such an 
opportunity as is presented by the publication of the table referred to 
could hardly be passed over, without reference and protest.—Dr. 
Thurnam's Report of Wilts Co. Asylum for 1864. 


ANNUAL MEETING or THE AssoclATION.—We have re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Association of Medical 
Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane, 
a notification that the Annual Meeting of this body will 
be held at the “‘ Monongahela House,” in the city of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., commencing at 10 A. M., Tuesday, June 13, 
1865. 


AmericAN Mepican Association.—The Sixteenth An- 
nual Session will be held in the City of Boston, on Tues- 
day, June 6th, 1865. 

A Report is expected from the Committee on Insanity, 
of which Dr. H. R. Storer, of Boston, is Chairman. 


* Statistics of English Lunatic Asylums. Sherwood, 1838. 
+ Statistics of Insanity. By John Thurnam, M.D. 1845. P. 14. 
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